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The Calif oniia Ppstsecbadaxy'Ediicatioa Comrois3ioa 
was created hy th<$ Legislatuite and the Gd^rerilor 
-in, ia74 aa the successor to the California CpOirdi- 
nating CouiiGil for Higher Education in or deaf to 
coordinate . add plau for, education iu Calif oifnia 
beyond high sd^pbl. As ^a state agency, the 
Comniissioa IS respQnsil?l6 for assurinjg that tb^e 
State' s' resources for posts ecotxdary ediucation are 
utilized effectively aud ef ficientlyi f pr prbmot- 
ing diversity, inhovatloa, and resiionSiveness to, 
the needs of students and society; and for adVis/* 
ing the Legislature and tjlie Governor on statewide 
educational policy and funding. , \ 

The Coranission consists of 15 members; ^ike 
represent the general public* witfh three each 
appointed by the Speaker of the Assembly* , the 
Senate Rules Committee, and the Governor. The 
other six represent the major educational systems 
of the State. ' *^ 

The Coinnission holds , regular public meetings 
•throughout tie year at which it takes a^tibh on 
staff studies and adopts .positions on legislative 
proposals affecting - postsecondary education i 
Further information abiiut the Coramission^ its 
meetings, its staff / aUd^ its othet' publications 
may be obtained from the Commission offices at 
1020 Twelfth! , Street, Sacramentov * California 
95814; telephone (916) 445^7933. 
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* SUMMARY OF REfCOMMENDATIONS 



The 24 recommendations in this rejport concern legislative policies, 
Commimity College special classes J and activities of California 4 three 
segments of public higher education, as follows; ^ v ^ 



LEGISLATIVE POLI^^IES REGARDING PROGRAM OPERATION 

The LegjLslature should adopt the following policies regarding , the opera- 
tion of State-fumded programs for students with disabilities: 

, ■ < 

. r . students with disabilities- who satisfy the' disability 
dafinitiohs set forth in Appendix C shall be eligible Tor 
- * services regardless of the duration of their disability, hut ^ 
such students may be counted for funding purposes only if they 
have received services on three or more separate days (Recomliten- , 
dation 1 , page 14). . ^ ^ ' ^ 

State funding for specialized tutoring and assessment -for 
students with learning disabilities Should be maintained Bt 
present levels through June 30, 1984, or until the results of 
the current study by 'the Chancellor of the Community Colleges- 
are available -and all three segments, in cooperation w/th tt* 
Commission, have agreed on equivalent definitions and %feneral 
principles regarding verification and assessment of learning , 
disabilities. The Community 'Colleges and State University - 
should also discu'ss the training and qualifications of program 
staff ^worKing with students with learning disabilities, but ^the 
availability of funds shall not depend on agreement on this, 
subject (Recommendation 2, page 16). 



. . . the purposes of programs for students with .Usabilities 
are: (1) to provide services necessary to permit students with 
disabilities to participate in the educational programs operated 
by the institutions they attend, and (2) to increase ^the repre- 
sentation of these students-. Priority for State funding shall 
^e given to the first of these objectives, and funding shall be 
made a\;ajlable for outreach, aij^i'tional specialized programs, 
and compensatory services when this initial objective has been 
achieved at all institutions (Recommendation 3, page 23). 



In the event that any segment receives State funding pursuant^ 
to Recommendations 8 and 9 below to provide outreach, disabil-' 
ity related counseling, specialized tutoring, bri oTf-campus 



I be co.ordlna^&d *tfhrough , 
sabi 1 i ti esV ] but servi ces 
|aff through /prQgranjs 'provid- 
where sufh^ programs exist' 



^^1 



^ . ^ ml 

transportation, sueh ,funding^_ 
programs serving students wlffi,., 
should, be delivered by qualif1|^|| 
ing simi lar services to all stg;d|| 
(Recommendation 4, page 24). A 

' ' ^ ■ - ■ B' 

. . . the Department of Transporlt^tpn , working with all three 
• segments and the Commisswr^Jlsii^liTl develoe^' by Janua 1,,, 
1984, a plan for^ensgrinc that ^iall /publiti-tpansit ajgenc^^ 
the State are capable of torovt|d]«g[bff-campi^^ to 
students with disabil itiesVfihiin peir juri/sdi^tion by July 1, 
1986. This plan should in%i|ei; iprovision^^Neequiring local 
transit operators to work with i programs ' serving students with • 
disabilities to implement the transfer of-^ervic,es at the local 
level, and the Department of prlfj^portat lories hould, by April 1, 
1986, report to the Legislaturiiibfi its reacHness to implement 
plan .statewide by July 14|0$6. Programs servAing students 
wnTl>>siis§bi1ities shall notlp^ive State fundK tb provide 
,off-carhpus 'transportation ap^ipuly T, /1986j except in those 
areas where no public tran^ |%eiicy exjsts or where the pl-fcn 
developed pursuant to this lrte)Biiif ndatjoip |)ars not been adequately 
implemented (Recommendationil^hi^ 24,)r;5'l;' 

Each segment, should develQ^^|ar&f$iil>ffl^ Comrmssion for 

its review fcJy January 1 /g1|f8|p?|pog^^ standards- 
which it- will use in conducf1;w^|6i||tl t(ati ons of its programs for 
students with disabilUiesj- Tt^^lpmM^^ with the advice of 
the Statewide Advisory Copmittei^^^ in Recommendation^ 

13.3 shall review ancl ' comin^nt standards by April 1, 

1984. Ait a ^minimum, thfeii|?rbgr|m^-/^^ process shall 

'incljude periodic site vi si|^5^ gr "l^y^pj^ram -audi ts by each system- 
wide administration and a|^ssinint of student satisfaction. 

^ Results of program evalu5||ibnf;^ be included^ by each 
segment in their biennialfrepp^ the Commission, and the 
Commission shall review arid: (fjif^^^^^ on, these reports/ to the 
respective segments. The |ommf0ipn shall, by January 1, 1987, 
prepare ? report which if>c|M0^;f9 comprehensive review of these 
programs based on -the biehrlial>- reports called fpr by the 1979 
Task ^ Force Report, ^inforraSitlop' from the ^Stat^ewide Advisory^ 
Committee, and program evaluatiions ^conducted by the segments in 
accord With standarcfs. de$crib|d in "this -recommendation and 
"^ Recommendation 13 (Recomrfferldatifn 14, page 32). • 



•» ■ • . I, • . , 

The Education Code should^^be 



lajnended 



to indicate: that the 



Community Colleges and the; Sl>at| University may e'lect to provide 
direct sDpport services^ ^(prfnj^ reader &nd interpreter ^ 

services) through ary.indepitnd®^^^^ system (Recommenda- 

tion 16, page 34). "^-i f ': ^ 

■ - -1 ,■ • ' : ^ 



o Such a system should permit students tq select, hire, and Tire* 
; those who pro\/ide services to them gnd make the student responsi- / 

ble for determining 'how, when, and whene to work with the 
' service^ provider.* Students; would be allotted a fixed number of 
dollars or hotirs of service which could be exceeded only with 
special approval (Recommendation 16.,1 ,^ page 34)» ^ • 

In 'the event that a segment chooses ^not to use the independent 
contractor system, it must provide sDch services in accord with 
the guidelines of the 1979 task Force report and the requirements 
of SB 10^3 (Recommendation 16.2, page 34). ^ v ; 

Programs, for students with -disabil i€ies should provicle the 
services listed in Appendix A and any other services w^iich may 
be developed in accord with the recommendations of this report. 
The Legislature should direct the Department of Rehabilitation 
to provide^ all other support services which may be necessary to^ _ 
assist its clients who may be students in public^postsecondary 
education. The Legislature sHbuld further direct the Department 
, •to work with the three segmisnts .and the Commission 'to develop a 
^system for coordinating services and resolving problems which 
may Urise so that students receive all necessary services. 
Such procedures should be in place by July 1, 1983 (Recommenda-- 
tion 17, page 35).' " ^ * 

' ' ■ : ■ ' ■ ■ 

The Community Colleges should continue to offer special classes 
"to students with disabilities, and the excess cost of providing 
these classes should continue to be funded by the State, but 
the Board of Governors should review Section 56002 of Title 5 
of the California Administrative Code and current efforts, to * 
monitor compliance with this section ;to ensure that special" 
classes are offered only in those situations in iS^hich they 
constitute the most integrated Setting possible or the clear 
preference of students. That is, the decision about whether a 
student takes a regular or special class should be based solely 
on educational need and student choice (Recommendation 19, page 
41). * 

LEGISLATIVE PRINCIPLES REGARDING PROGRAM FUNDING 



In order to fund programs "for students with disabilities apjiSropriate^y, 
the Legislatiire should: . ^ i*. " - ^ 

. . . J'und the actual additrbnal cost of providingi^aecessary 
support services to students with disabilities in public postsec- 
ondary education (Recommendation 6, page 27). * 

In .determining the allocation of State funds for this purpose, . , 
the propess described in Recommendations 7 through 12 below 
should be utilized (Recommendation 6.1, page 27). ' ' 



■ ' ; , ■ ( ■ ■ ■ : 

Institutions should continue to utilize' all other available 
•resources to support programs for students with disabilities 
(R6commendati,on 6.2, page 27). - . ' . ' 

^ ^'^'''Jmm - • ■ ■ ' ■ ' ' •■. ^ ■ 

:i. =|)i^||5ji^unding of programs for stuplents with disabil flies 
in JiulDli^f* postsecondary education on projections of costs 
submitted by e&ch' segment during the State budget procjgs^s, 
except that costs for providing special c'^asses in^Commumty 
Colleges shall be "funded in -accordance with Recommendations 
18-22 below.. Initial cost .projections shal 1 , be developed fn- . 
accordance with 'Recommendation. 12 below^ and projections for 
subsequent-'^ea^^hould account for anticipated changes due to 
inflati^jn, workload^ and alteratioYis in ther program structure. 
Projections of workload increase should be based on actual 
increases experienced by the segment in prior years. Requests 
for increased support" baled on these projections; shall be ^ 
handled through the regular State budget process. The leyeT of 
funding may vary between segments Hecause of differences in the 
actual cost of adequately providing the same services^ in the 
three segments (Recommendatiop 7, page 2"^). " . ' ' . 

/ ' V ■ -■ ■ - - 

Each segment shall submit to the 'Department oT Finance a budget 
request indicating State funds required to provide services to 
students with disabilities. Those services J isted in Appendix 
A shall be available at each-' col lege or campus and s.hall be 
funded by the State, It is expressly recognized that services 
in addition- to those^^l isted in Appendix A. are n-ecessarily 
of lessei^ Apriority. Once a service has-been approved, for State 
funding it shall become a permanent part of the range of "services 
to be provfded by that segment, and the costs of providing such 
services shall be projected, reported, and funded as described 
in Recopendation 11 below (Recommendation 8, page 28). 

"^Support services funded by the State shall be consistent with 
the foljowing: • . . * ■ 

a. The service is consistent with the stated, purposes of 
programs' for students, with*^ disabilities as set forth in 
Recommendation 3. :• , 

h. The service does njjt dupl icate services which are .otherwise 
available to all students. . - 

, ' ♦ ' ' ' 

/ c. The" need for the^service is drrectly related to verifiable 
disabilities of, the students to be served. . 

d. The need for ;tt^ service is directly related to the person's 
participation in the educational process. . , 



e. Services should ha^^e as their goals ipainstreaming,. ipdepen-' 
dence; and/or raaxi mum integration of students with djsabtl-- 

, ities. ' k . 

/ •■ ' ■ < 

f. Services should^ be. prov,ided in the most jnt'egrated . setting - 
possible consistent with^ State and federal \ law, State y 
policy and ftjndinglpequirements, and segments^ missions aiwr 
policies (Recommendation 9, page 28). ' - v 

. . giv^'each segment the discretionary authority to establish 
a Special Contingency Fund from the funds allocated in accord'' 
with Recommendation 11 below. ^ The Special Contingency * Fund 
sTiall b§ used for: (a) providing 9ery4ces^ to students who 
require, ^servic^s ^ which are extraordinarily costly; and/ (b) 
"providing inservi^te training -^o regular campas fatuity and.\. 
staff to improve their awareness of the needsj^f students with 
disabilities (Recommendation n),. pp. 28-29). 

. . . Vuffd programs based on >budget^ requests that add together ~ 
the total cost for interpreters, readi^rs, notetakers,. special 
equipment, mobility assistance, other support^ services, admini*s-», ^ 
tration*, and -the Special Conti agency vFund, If any. In each \ 
'category, the total cost shall be determined by multtplying t!\e 
number of students to. be served by the estimated cost per 
student of providing the service or services, the estimated / 
cost per student may be derived by the use of any formula, 
method, or process which the segment may. se-lect, sb long as the 
method accurately reflects the true cost of adequately providing 
thesi services (Recommendation 1%, page 29)-.^ 

Notwithstanding the above bufClget projection syal^tem, the al-loca- 
tion to the segment shalV be considered to be^ Jump/sura and^ 
may be allocated to campus_es or colleges by any reasonable and' 
equitable method deve-1 oped by the segments, provided, however,^ 
-that ajl services listed in Appendix A must be aV|[T^^^ on 
eaclif campus and tiie use of these funds is expressly restricted 
to the provision of support services for students with d-isabil- * 
dt.ies (Recommendation 11.1, page 29). ' ' 

■ ^ . ' - . ■ \ ' ^ ' 

ks used above, "administration"' means the cost of e^ftsuring 
compliance^ with -these policies and guidelines In programs 
supported byrfunds provided jundfe^r this policy. Costs of admin- 
istration which.are incurred at the1:arapus or college level; and 
at the systemv^e level should be combined and reported under • 
administration. Admini strati on °fliay include costs for program 
developmenrt, accountability, and evaluation asv well as the ; 
costs associated with the operation of advisory committees 
described in Recommendations 13.1 and 13.2 (Recommendation 
1J.2, pagfe 29). ^ 

By ^November 1 of each, year, each segm^eht will r>eport^- to the ' 
Department of Finance bn forois to be^^eveloped jointly by the , 
Commission, the segments, and the JDepartment- regarding tHeV 



actual cost of program operation during the -pre\?ious fiscal 
'year, these reports shall include the numbers of students 
served and the- costs of serving'such students' for each of the 
categories listed above. The report shall also, include a ■ 
breakdown of exp^ditures„ from the Special Contitigency Fund. .. 
The report shall include info.rmation on the numbejrs of students 
served in'ea^S^f the disability categories specified in Appen- 
dix C, and for the Community Colleges, the developmental ly 
disabled should be separately reported (Recommendation 11.3, 
page '29). 

Except as spe'cifi gaily superseded herein, the guidelines, ^et 
forth in the attached 1979 Task Force. Repo.rt remain effective 
(Recommendation. 11.4, page 29). . • , ° 

. . .require that the initial average cost rates described in 
Recommendcition 7 be established through the following process 
(Recdmnjendation 12, page 29). 

The Commission, with the advice of the Statewide Advisory 
Coinmittee described in Recommendation 13 below, shi^all, by 
October 1, 1983, review standards for reasonable levels .of 
State support ..for the provision/of services to students with 
disabilities and the administration of those services as devel- 
oped by the-^tliree segments. Proposed .funding levels shall be 
'reviewed by the Joint Legislative Budget Cemm4itee iind the 
Department of Finance through -the' regular State budget process ^ 
and shall serve as the basis .of budgeting for. the 1984-85 
fiscal year (Recommendation 12. 1 , pp. 29-30). 

Estimates of the 'average cost for providing a given service or 
services shall be based 'on the reasonably exp'ected cost of 
providing a unit of 'service tp a particular student and shall 
take into account the frequency with which students are likely 
to use the service (Recommendation 12.^, page 30). 

Average cost rates may take into account differences between\ 
the segments and may de^viate from historical cost figures. 
However,' any deviations from such figiSres shal V be' based on 
speciAic justifications. no event.,may ag^egate pier capita 
costs \n'any segment exceed those for^ttie University of Califor- 
nia '(Rehpnime'ndat ion 12.3, page 30). 

Modifications in these initial average cost rates shall be made 
in accopd with Recommendation 7 above (Recommendation 12.4, . 
page 30). ^ ' « ^ 

. . ..transfer to the Department of DevelQpmental Services 
funds now .allocated Jto Community Colleges ~f or programs serving 
adufEsXwith developmental' disabilities in the State hospitals 
and in.a^t development centers: • The Department' of Developmen- 
• tal Services shbuld use 'these funds~exclusively to purchase on 

■ ' • ■■ . ■' ' ' ' -• ' " 



a fee for service.basis the best available educational services 
for adults with develapmentat disabilities in the State hospitals 
and adult development centers. Siith services may be purchased- 
frQjn Coipmunity Colleges, atlultc>e^Ucation programs operated by 
* the . Department ' of Education^ or ather appropriate agencies 
(Recommendation 24, pege 46). ^ 

COMMUNITY COLLEGE SPECIAL CLASSES ' 



The Board of Governors should: * ' 

. ^. . review existing regulations related .to special classes 
'for students with disabilities, consider the . development of 
guidelines ..more clearly defining the purposes ^for which , a 
special class may be offered, and explore^ methods pf better 
coordinating programs offered by Community Colleges with services 
for persons with disabilities provided by other agencies (Recom- 
mendation 18, page 39). " 

♦ ■ . • 

. . . develop procedures specifically designed to ensure compli- 
ance with the requirements of Section 56004 of title 5 of the 
California Administrative Code that students make a voluntary 
and i nf ormed cRci s i on before enrolling in a special class. 
These procedures should include having the student sign a form " 
stating that the alternatives to a special class placement have 
been described to them and that they have been offered the 
opportunity to enroll in regular classes ^ith appropriate 
support services (Recommendation 20, pp. 41-42). 



. . . require that special classes that are offered fo^ credit 
shall meet tb)e same requirements for grading, course content, 

• and course apprwal as do other credit courses. In addition, 
special classes, with curriculum substantially similar to that 
of \an existing regular class shall not be off ered 'for credit 
unless the institution can make available appropriate support 
services^ to alloy/ any student with a disability to enfroll in 
any regular class offered for credit. Special classes offered 

' for credit shall be funded using the direct excess cost mechanism 
with modifications for the control of indirect rate charges 
(Recommendation 21, page 42)* . " 

■/ 

.\ . require that non-credit special classes be offered subject 
to the limitations of 1?^ommendation 20 above, and that such 
courses shall be eligible for excess cost funding only after 
approval by the Chancel lot in accord with the following: " v 

a. Priority shall be given to thos'^ courses which promote 
independence and/or mainstreaminig. , ^ 
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b. Funding shall be niade available only in cases where provid- 
^ / ing instruction in a regular class with support servic-es 

is not feasibl^ or would not ipeet the ^eeds of the students, 

c. Funding made available shall not, when combined with 
y^evenue from ADA, exceed the true cost of offering the 
course (Recommendation 22, page 42). 

• 

. . . adopt a definition of "developmental disabilities" and 
should make modifications in^ct4,ons 56020, 56022, and 56024, 
of Title 5 of the California Administrative Code to make the 
disability definitions in these sections- consistent with those 
in Appendix C and the agreements described in_:Recommendation Z.' 
Programs for s^dents with disabilities in the Community Colleges 
should provide^serVices' only to those students satisfying these 
definitions and who are capable of meeting the requirements of 
Section 66201 of the Education Code . Special classes for 
students with dev.elopm^tal disabilities should 6e" offered in 
accord with Recommend.fffons 18-22 above except as provided in 
Recommendaflln 24 belowTRecqmmendation 23, page 43). 



SEGMENTAL AND COMMISSION ACTIVITIES 



Programs for students with disabilities shall include advispry 
committees as follows: 



I 

i 

1 



I 



The. Board of Regents of the University of California, the Board 
of trustees of the California State Unfversity, and the Board 
of Governors of the California Community Colleges should require 
that each campus establish an advisory committee on services to 
students with disabilities that shall meet regularly to review 
the operation of these prognams. This, committee should be 
advisory to the^ chief administrative officer of the campus/ * 
The committee should have substantial r^resentation of students, 
faculty, and staff who are representative of as wide a variety.^ 
of disabilities as possible and may also include representatives 
of appropriate community or State ^agencies, consumer groups, 
and any other appropriate organizations or individuals. Func- 
tions of the committee should include a.ssisting in the evalua- 
>t!on of cyrrenti^ campus policies and procedures relating to 
students with disabilities; developing plans for programs an 
services for thes^ students; and setting pViorities, developing 
timelines, and assisting in ttie/estimatipn ^of costs associated 
with support services^ f 

The Board of Regents of the University of, California, the Board 
of Trustees of the California State University, and the Board 
of Governors of the California Community Colleges should each 
establish a systemwide adwispry comm°ittee»on services to students 
with disabilities that shdll meet .regularly to review the 



operation of these programs. These committees shpuld be. adviiary 
to and recognized by the chief administrative officer of each 
segment. These* committees should have substantial represehta- 
tion of students, faculty, arM staff^who are representative Nof - 
as wide a'Variety^ of disabilities as possible and may also 
include representatives of. appropriate community^ of State 
agencies, consumer -groups , and any other approprfate organiza- 
tions or individuals. Functions of the committees should 
i ncl ude assi sti ng i n the ' impl ementati on and eval uati on of 
programs for services to students with^disabilities; developing 
proposals as nece^ssary for the revision of systemwlde policies 
•for these student?; and advising the sys'temwide administration 
on their needs and concerns (Recommendation 1^ and 13.1-13.2, 
page' 31). ^ 



In developing average .cost rates pursuant to RecWniBendation 12, 
cost increase* whith may be attributable to the- transfer of 
ser^^ices from the^ Department of Rehabilitation shall be included 
(Recommendation 15, page 33).' ^ ^ 
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. PREFACE ■ ' 

* ■ 

PUI\POSE AND SCOPE _ ^ ^ \ 

In Item- 6420-001^001, subitem 2, of Supplemental Language to the 1S82-83 
Budget Act, the Legislature directed: 



The CPEC -shall conduct a study of educational programs and 
suppiortive services offered to students with disabilities in L 
the three public segments and to clients in state hospitals. 
The commission shall consult with the State Department of 
Education, the Chancellor's Office of the California Community 
Cblleges', the ' University of California, the California State 
University, the Department of Finance, the' Department of Develop- 
mental Services , the Legislative' 'Analyst* s office and other 
affected? and interested parties. The agencies and parties 
specified ^shall provide whatever information is needed by CPEC 
to satisfy the requirements of this section. Such study shall ^ 
include special classes offered both on-'^and off-campus and the 
current methods ,of funding bath, services and special classes 
for students with disabilities in the three^ segments . . Such 
study "v^ili be based, to the** extent pos^^^ 

on courses, services and funding f or- stiid'drit's with disabilities,, ; 
and shall r make recommendatiobs on programmatic and funding 
changes. The study shall be completed by 2/15/83. 



In response, this report is designed to provide: " 

0 

1. an overview of the development and current status of programs serving 
students with disabilities ict California public postsecondary educa- 
tion; ' < 

2. a comprehensive discussion of major questions of State policy related 
to these programs; and ' 

3. recommendations for future policy. 

The scope of the report is limited to services to students with disabili- 
ties who participate in State-supported educational programs. It deals 
wi^h programs at all three public segments, but in Part Three it gives 
special attention to programs at the California Community Colleges because 
of the unique nature of their funding, program design, and varilgty of 
students. 



STUDY METHODOLOGY 



Several studies over the past five y^ars have collected and analyzed a 
great, deal of information about the operation and funding p^f programs for 

^ students with disabilities in California public higher education, includ- 
ing clients in State hospitals. Thus, this report focuses on a discussion 
of the issues* rather than on' statistical displays, and it relies largely 

• on existing data rather than being ba^ed on the collection of new data. 

""The Supplemental Language which requested this report specifically directed 
the Commission to use available information wherever possible. Accordingly, 
the 'staff of the Commission developed an issue-oriented outline and a set 
of narrowly focused data-collection requirements for the study. A work 
group composed of project staff anji representatives from the three segments 
discussed the outline" and data-collection requirements/ at a meeting in 
August 1982. The segmental representatives to thife grouji were: . ^ 

A. T. Brugger, Special Assistant for Student Affairs Services, 
University of California i ' 



Dbnsfld Duren, Assistant Dean o^f Student Affairs,/ The California ^ 
State University 

Ronald Dyste, Administrator for Specially Funded Programs- 
California Community Colleges 

Robert F. Howard, Specialist/Specially Funded/Programs ,^ Calif ornia 
Community Colleges 

Philip Johnston, Associate Dean of Student Affairs, The California 
State University , 

Rosalie Passovoy, Program Analyst/Student Afffairs, UniversitJ^f 
California 

Jesse g. Shaw, Associate Director of Budgeft Analysis and Planning, 

Univer'sity of California ' \ , ^^0^ 

Based on the recommendations of this group. Commission staff develaped a^ 
revised outline and forms, for collecting needed information. Each segment 
also supplied the staff with narrative evalu^ions of their programs, as 
called for in the guidelines deveiy^ped in 1979 by the Statewide Task 
Torce on Services to Students with Disabilities. 

During September and October; project staff mfet with interested individuals, 
consumer' groups, and agencies to gather information and discuss the 
issues to l)e addressed by the report. In December, a draft of the report • 
was presented to the project work group and distributed for v/rittija 
comment to other interested parties . Basted on their ^ responses , ahe 
report was revised and adopted by the CoiUission in March 1983. The 
study methodology was designed to produce I widespread discussion of all 
major issues confronting programs serving^ students with disabilities 



0 



in the hope of achieving consensus among all interested parties on possible 
solutions . ' ^ • 

RELATIONSHIP TO OTHiER STUDIES y ' 



Because this report is intended to be a comprehensive review, of issues 
confronting programs for students with disabilitias , it touches on a 
number of topics which, are themselves the subject of^ore narrowly focused 
studies, including those being conducted by the Departmq^t of Finance and 
the Chancellor's Office of the California Communi^ Colleges on programs 
for students with learning disabilities as well a^ another study by the 
Chancellor's Office on efforts to develop comprehensive evaluation ajid 
compliance systems that will include student demographic data, special 
class attisndance data, evaluation of these data, data on services received, 
fiscal audits, and comparative analyses of student educational outcomes . 

The Commission's own recently ^ completed *st;udy .of remedial education, 
Promises to Keep , also overlaps with this teport because of the difficulty 
ofs^parating remedial programs from those serving students, with learning 
disabilities. In these several areas of overlap, this report presentb 
curre^ infom^^ti^on about the othej^ studies that are still underway, but 
it does not make definitive ^recommendations on all topics addressed by 
them . i ^ 



|.^VERVIEW OF THE REPORT . ^ 

Part One disiplays ava^able infcnnnation about the growth and current 
tatus'^of programs for students with disabilatieS. in California public, 
postsecondary education, inljLuding numbers "of students served, services 
provided, and the costs of d©ivering those •services. Part Two discusses 
.several issues whicTi relate^ td^^.all three segments and offer 17 recommenda- 
».tioas regarding future State policy affecting all three. . Part Three 
fo4uses^^n those issues involving oaly the Community Colleges and contains 
seven recommendations that^ address these issues'. Part Four crbncludes ^ 
;^with a brief description of>the expected .-impact of the major recomm^ii(3[3^ 
tions of the report. , 

• ' • • , " ■ . ■ ■ ' L ■ - ' 
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^ ' ONE 

QROWTHvftND CURRENT , STATUS OF PROGRAMS SERVING 
" STUDENTS WITH DISABILITIES 



DEVELOPMENT-OF THE PROGRAMS ' ■ • ' 

i 

Programs for student^s with disabilities in California's public institutioas 
of higher educatio^J^l developed ^t different "times and in response to 
somewhat different n^^ds in each of the three segments. An understanding 
of these tiistorical ^differences is an important prerequisite to the 
development of recommendations regarding their future operation, " 

.In the California Comm^ity Colleges, programs for students with disabili- 
ties evolved from specMl education in the public schools. Indeed, jantil 
the mid-1970s, school i^1^d Community College programs shared the same 
authorizing statutes an4^funding systems, although the Comi^unity Colleges 
also derived some earlyl funding from the Vocational Education Act of 
1968. Because of compul|^ry attendance laws, .special education in the . 
public schools has as a jfiimary focus the deliveiry of education to eveii 
the ^ost hard-to-serve pojii^lations . Given this origin and the e3q)aiasive 
mission of the Community Cd||eges, it is not^sufrprising that their programs 
for ^tudents with disabilities provide a broad range of services>tto a 
diverse group^ of students an§ stress outreach to persons with»disabiliti6s 
who have traditionally been outside th^ realm of postsecondary education. | 

By contrast, programs at the '$fi^iversity of California and The California' 
Stat^ University have^Jjeen developed largely for and by tho^e students 
who have mani^ed to enter colle^i? despite their di^abilitiee and £he lack 
of any formal accommodations to their needs. The first program in thle 
University began at UCLA in 19441 By the early J.970s, Berkeley, Davis, 
and Riverside- had also organized programs as had many of the campuses of 
the State University. These programs were created with existing institu- 
tional resources pr grant funds at the urging of students and received no 
recognition or special funding from the State. They Were therefore 
small, limited in scope, and designed to provide support to students 
enrolled in regular classes, . ' 

Although programs at the Community Cpp^g'es received funds f^em the State 
for special education, much of their e^^ly development went unnoticed at 
the State level until the mid-1970s, Whein a number of factors combined to 
bring the programs for students with disabilities in all three -segments 
to the attention of the Legislature. yuLuding for the Community Colleges ^ 
which was based on special education iii the schools, simultaneously 
became inadequate to suppoift the increasing numbers of students and too 
complex and cumbersome to administer, ^his led to the passage of AB 77 
(c.275 Stats, 1976) which establishe d av ^e w funding formula for the 
Community College programs • ' In ia^^<?|5^M pressure for program 

expansion JLed the State University funds for a pilot project 

from the Legislature, and the success of project resulted in the . 

inclusion of approximately $500,000 in the 3W/6-77 budget for support of 



State University programs. Also in 1976, the Legislature passed Assembly 
Concurrent Resolution (ACR) 201, calling on all three segments of ^lic 
• postsecondarv education to develop plans for overcoming the under represen- 
tation of students wi^ disabilities, ahd modeling this re<juest after ACR 151 
of 1974, which had (Sailed on theiil to develop plaks for overcoming the 
underrepresetitation of low-income, ethnic minority, and women students. 

ACR 201 stated the Legislature's inte^nt to fund l)rograms designed to 
overcome underrepresentation. So far, however, the Legislature has not 
provided funds specifically designated to implement ACR 201, although AB 
77 does fun^" similar services at the Community Colleges. ACR 201 also 
asked the Commission to work with the segments to integrate their planning, ^ 
and this effort resulted in the developiitent of the^tate Plan for Increasing 
the Representation of Students with Disabilities its^ Public Postsecondary 
Education, which was transmitted to the Legislature in June 1978. One of 
the recommendat^ns of this plan Was that programs for students with 
disabi^iities be established at each college or university campus. 



In May 1977, the U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
issued regulations implementing Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Aqt of 
1973 (29 use 794) which prohibits discrimination on the basis of disability 
by any agency, including educational institutions ,° tftat receives . federal 
funds. While neither "the State nor the federal government has allocated 
funds for compliance with Section 504, these regulations provided additional 
impetus for educational institutions and students to seek incTreased State 
support for prograrals serving students with disabilities. Meanwhile; the 
• passage of Proposition J.3^n 1978 drastically changed the system of 
financing CommuniT:^ CMleges. Along with increased numbers of students 
with disabilities Ind declining revenue it helped undermine the st^ability 
that AB 77 was- designed to bring to programs for students with disaMlities . 

In light of thes^ circumstances, the Legislature responded to requests 
for increased sut^Jort from thesggments and students with disabilities by 
including funds in the IST'Sf^^STBudget Act to support programs for students 
with disabilities in all three segments. These funds were not made 
available as a /direct response to ACR 201 or Section 504. Rather, they 
were made available at the University and State University so that quali-, 
fied students / with disa.bilities could attend any institution of their 
choice and redeive necessary support services. The Legislature stated in 
AB 77 that funding of programs in Community Colleges should not limit the 
choice of ais'^ institution by any student. However, sinpe State- funded 
program^ werte only availaiile in the Community Colleges, students with 
disabilities/ were effectively limited to those institutions . o The 1979-80 
Budget Act /also included Supplemental Language establishing a special 
Statewide T^sk Force on Services to Students with Disabilities, chaired 
by the Commission ^which was charged with the responsibility for developing 
uniform guidelines for the allocation of these funds. This task force 
submitted its report to Uie Legislature in August 1979. It contained a 
li&t of "core services" which were to be provided with State funding on 
each campiis (column 1 of Table 1) as weil as general guidelines" for the 
operation, funding, and evaluation of the programs. Column 2 of Table 1 
lists those services provided by the Community Colleges pursuant to AB 



77. 
77. 




TABLE 1 Comparison of 14 Core and Community College 
• Services 



Core Service 

Interpreter Services 
Reader Services 
Notetaker Services 
Mobility Assistance 

Registration Assistance 
Priority Enrollment 



Special Parking 

-jfatrilitation of Access 
to All Programs 



Access to Special Adaptive 
Equipment 

*• 

Referral to Appropriate On- 
or Off-Campus Resources 



Arrangements for Specialized 
Educational Materia] 



Establishment and Maintenance 
of a List of -Available 
leaders, Interpreters, Hote- 
takers, Mobility Assistants, 
and Attendants 

Supplemental Orientation as 
Determined by IndividuaJ. Needs 



Xommunity College Service 

Interpreters for the Deaf ^ 

Reader Services ^ „ 

Notetaker Services 

Mobility Assistance 
Wheelchair Loaners" 
Wheelchair Repair Services 

Registration Assistance 

Academic Advising 
Registration Assistlhce 

Special Parking ir ' 

Resource Center for Disabled Students 
Vocational Couiaseling 
Personal Counseling 

Academic Advising ^^^^ 
Registration Assistance 
, Peer Counseling 
Mobility Assistance 

TTY/MCM Devices ^ 

Prinjt ^nlargers \ -> \\ 

Adag^tive EquipmenjL 

Resource Center for Diliabled Students 
Vocat^ifal Counseling 
Personal Counseling 
Job Placement 

Recruitment/Outreach * 

Resource Center for Disabled Students 
Diagnostic Learning Assessment 
Braille Transcription 
Tutorial Assistance 

Resource Center for Disabled Stud^^i^^ 

Personal Counseling 

Off-Campus Transportiftion Services 



Resource Center for Disabled Students 
Vocational' Counseling 
Personal Counseling 
.Academic Advising 
Peer Counseling 

Diagnostic Learning Assessment 
Vocational Capability Assessment 
Tutorial Assistance 

Resource Center for Disabled Students 
Academic Advising 
Tutorial Assistance 



Test-Taking Arrangements 
Source: Chancellor's Office, California Community Colleges, 198.0, p. 50. 
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These guidelines were intended to de'fine the use of State funds and to 
ensure that students would receive necessary services' regardless of which 
institution they cheese to entjet or what subject" they chose to study. In 
geiieral, the programs' have succj&eded in providing vital services to an 
incfeas*:^ng number of students with disabilities, but insuring e^juity ^ : 
under the^constraint of limi%fi 3:esour|es has proven difficult. Mofeovei|, 
the TaslC Force report guidelines were written at a time when the University 
and atateJlkriversity had limited, experience with their programs, and ^ome 
of thVtfo^e general guidelines are subject to conflicting interpretation. 
Most important, the differences! iu mission, philosophy, historical (^elop- 
ment, and funding among progr^fes in the three segments have caused jrrotf- 
lems. In pairticular, subsequent experience has shown that discrepancies 
exist between the prograimnatif: and funding guidelines in the 1979 Task 
Force report and those contaiaed in the regulations implementing AB 77 in 
the Community Colleges. In addition, ^the propriety of some Coimnunity 
College programs for students- with disabilities has come under question 
during the reexamination of 'the role of ^the Conmiiluity Colleges in the 
light of increased' State funding. To complicate matters further, in July 
1981% the De^rtment of Rdhabilitation discontinued the pr6vision of 
readers, interpl?€ters, and 'certain other aux;iliary aid services to its 
clients who are students in^^^ublic postsecpndary educaxion, causing the 
Legislature tQ\pass SB 1053 in September, which required the ^educational 
institutions to provide these services and' which reaffi-rmed the State ^ s 
.commitment to fund programs to provide all necessary services to students 
with disabilities. ^ \ > . 

These several problems, combined with the State's fiscal stringencies 
since 1979, have limited the resources available to fund fully the coimnit- 
ments of AB 77, ACR 201, SB 1053, and the Statewide Task Force. In 
addition, the Legislature has asked*for a series of reports on issues 
related to programs for studentj with disabilities in an attempt to 
resolve these problems. The first was prepared by the Chancellor'of the 
Community Colleges in response to Supplemental Language in the 1980-81 
Budget Act and wa^ transmitted to the Legislature m February 1981. Both 
that report and th,e Commission's coimnents on it contained recoimnendations 
regarding funding and operating^ of the programs,' but in the 1981-82 
Budget Act the Legislature asked the Department of Binance and the Depart-" 
ment of . Developmental Services to study the issues; /further. Both depart- 
ments submitted reports, to the Legislature in Spring 1982, but again 
consensus was not achieved on the i;ecoimnendations of these reports, and 
filrther studies were requested. The Chancellor of ,the Coimnunity Colleges 
was asked to^study a number of specific issues related to programs in the 
Community Colleges , while the Coimnission was asked td prepare this report 
and make recommendations about operation and funding Of these programs as 
a whole. * , ' o 



STUDENTS CURRENTLY SERVED V :^ ' 

Thel^ograms currently serve a wide variety of sttidents^ With' disabilities. 
For iunding and reporting purposes, stjidents are classified as those with 
physi^l, coimnuni cation, and learning disabilities^^^^ At. the University 



and State University, the vast majority of students with disabilities; are 
physically disabled. By contrast, nearly one-third'of those served by 
the Community Colleges have either learning or developmental disabilities. 
Table 2 displays the distxibution of stu(^ents by specific type of disabil- 
ity within^^ these t^rde Categories' for alt th tee segments for the" 1979-80 
acadeinic'year , while Table 3 provides the same information for 1981-82. 

Tables 4, 5, and 6 compare the number of students served in 1979-80 and 
1981-82 Ijy the University, State University, and Commxinity Colleges, 
respectively. They demonstrate that overall growth has been most rapid 
at the Coramxmity Colleges, substantial at tffe University, and Teast^rapid 
at the State University. In general, the distribution of students served 
by disability^ type has r/6mained fairly, constant over the ^wo-year period, 
V except that the number of studentg with developmental disabilities at the 
Community "Colleges has decrease<J by approximately 11 percent while, the 
number with learning disabilities at the State Ufiiversity has increased, 
by 152 percent, t ^ 

Table 7 shows the numbers of -students with disabilities -served by these 
programs as a percentage of the total ^student j^nrollment of each /segment 
for 1979-80 and 1981-82, In 1981-82, 4.06 percent of the students enrolled 
at^the Commimity Colleges were disabled^ while the figure was 1.33 percent 
anfi .90 percent for the State University and the University, respectively. 
These percentages had increased somewhat since 1979-80/ but ,they^ still 
fall far shor\ of the percentage of pers.pn$ with disabilities in the- 
radult population, which has been estimated t6 be •'a^ptoximately 19 percent 
by the Department of Rehabilitation. Of course, .the adult population is, 
not aa entirely valid comparison base for the University' and State -Univer- 
sity because tlie Master Plan restricts them to more limited eligibility 
pools, but no inforroat;Lon exists that would permit a completely accurate 
estimate of how much further these segments have to go in increasing the 
representation of students, with disabilities. 



EXPENDITURES AND SERVICES .PROVID'ED 

, In 1979-80, the three s^tems spent a combined total of $22,734,728 to 
serve 39 ,970^ students with disabilities, for an^average cost per student, 
of $569. However, this total figure masks considerable divergence among 
the segments in their costs of serving these students. Table 8 shows 
that the University's average cost was $931, while that at the State 
University was $509, and that at the Community Colleges was $565. Taken 
together, Tables 3 and 9 show that for 1981-82, the segmental figures , 
were $1,023, ^972,- and '$621,, respectively. These cost differences are 
discussed in detail in Part Two, but in general they result from differ-i 
ences in the tyjJes of students served ari4 the services offered. 

*For 1981-^82, the Static University reported an additional $771,919 in 
revenue from federal grants and other sources which increased the cost 
per student substantially over that for 1979-80 when expenditures from 
these funds w.ere not reported, * 
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Number of Disabled Students Served by California 
Public Colleges and Vniversitles, Disability 
Group, 19.79-80 



^^S Ii|lafei1ity Group 



University af Call ford a State 



^ICAJ. DISABILITY , ; 
^, '||viBiofr Impaired 

v": -^>5j(obirity Impai/red 

; : Z^'- either Impairmeats 
: ' Subtotal 

' . i ^IpMMUNICATION DISABILITY 
♦ , 5 ,ljj:l5i?eeqh Impaired 
-H^B^^^^^S Impaired 
■ ' ' mother Inrpainnents 
' y .^-^ Subtotal • ~ 

i . 'd^'lillEAitNlNG ^DI5ABiLiTY- 

; . " ^?I||yElOP?OTAL DISABILITY 

' :otKEJ^ piSABaiTIES . , 

TOTAL ALL GKOUPS . 



Numoer 


Percept 


NuitiDerr 


Percent 


NuiTiDer* 


iU** 






- ♦ Y • 


2 18i 


564- 


57.4 


2,212 


, 59.9 


9^616 








20 .6 


9 611 


893 


^ 90T? 


3,328 


90 


21,408 


7 


0.7 


31 


0.8 


1,146 


. 41 . 


4.2 


170 


4.6 


2,538 


8 


0.8 


13 


0.4 


194 


55 


5.7 




• 5.d 


3',878 


3? 


3.i 


89 


2.4 


;,2?i 


_0 


0.0 


. A 




6,819 


>• 

0 


0.0 


' 62 


1.7 . 


0 


982 


100.0 


3,693 


' 100,0 


39,376 



California " 
«init\/ rolleges 
"Pircent 



Total i 
Numoer Per 



. 5.§% 
24.4 
24.4 

50 



2.9 
6.5 
0.5 • 
9.9 ' 

18.5 

17.3 . 

0.0 . 

1«0.0 



2,639- 
12,392 
10,598 
25,629 



1,184 
2,749, 
; 215 

7,393 
6,81:9 
62 

4i^,051 



}4onc: Nlumber indicates headcount. Percent indicates percent of sjegment's statcyi^M^^^ 
ipource: ySystemwidc administration of the three segments. )i , 



TABLE 3 Number of Disabled Students Served by California 
Public Colleges and Universities, by Disability 
Group, 1981-^2 



DIsabllHy Group 



.PHYSICAL DISABILITY 
\* ViElOD Impaired 
^ Mobility Impaired 
Other ImpainncntB 
Subtotal , 

ICATION DISABILITY 
cji Impaired 
Hearing liipaired ^ 
pther Impairments 
(6ub total 

LEARHtKG DISABILITY 

OTHE^ DISABILITIES 

DEVl^EOPMENTAL DISABILITY 




TOT> 



ALI, GROUPS 



University of 
California 



California State 



0 

,245. 



0.00 
100.00 



28 



'4,256 



.66 



NuiKber 


Percent 


Nunber 


Percent 


Number 


119 
865 
172 
1,156 


9.56X 
69.48 
13.82 
92.82 


J51 

917 
3,545 


8.25% 
53.50 
21.55 
83.30 


21913 
16,506 
10,124 
29,543 


6 
45 
. 1 
52 


^ 0.48 
3.61 
0.08 
4.17 


• 88 
371* 

459 


2.07 
8.72 

10.79 


1,860 
3,595 

57455 


37 


2.97 


224 


5.26* 


9,942 



California 
Cofwiunlty Colleges 
Percent 



5.71% 
32.35 
19.84 



Total 



. 6,086 
51,026 



57.90 

3.64 
7.05 

Io769 

19.48 

* ■ 

11.93 



Number Percent 



3,361 
19,428 
11,189 
39,978 



1,953 
3,766 

I 

5,720 

10,195 

28 

6,086 



l./ithis includes 231 deaf students served by the special 
N<^te: Dashes indicate data are not available. 
Scarce: Systewride administration of th!? thrte segments. 



100.06 56,277 



5.97% 
3A.52 
19.88 
60.37 



3.47 
6.69 

.0002 
10.1602 

18.12 

.05 

10.81 

100. OOs^ 



100.00 

federally funded Center on Deafness at NoVj;hridge 
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TABLE 4 Disabled Students Served -the University of 
r ' California, 19^79-80 and 1981-82' \. ^ 



\'l 979-80 



1981*82 



^Percent 



" Disability Group 


Number 


Percent . . 


Number 


Percent 


; Incrjease 


PHYSICAL DISABILITY- 
Visioa Iinpaired 
Mpbiliey Impaired 
Ot^ef Jmpairmfeats 

• 


564 
225 


57 ."4 
« 00,9 


IVy . * 
865 

^ y 172 . 


i3;8> 


53.37 
-23.56 
' * * *' • 


COMMUNICATION DISABILITY 
Speech Impaired 
Hea^in^ Impaired 
Other Impairments 


7" 
41 
8" 


0.7 
4.2 


5 6 

'1.: 


0.48 
• 3.61 
.08 ■ 


I -14.29* 
9.76 
-87.50* 


LEARNING DISABILITY 


33 


/3.4 . 


37 


■ : 2.97 - 


■ .12.12 . 


DEVELOPMENTAL/ DISABILITY 




0.0 


0 


0.00 


0.0 


TOTAL ALL GROUPS 


982 - 


100.0 


* 1.245 


100.00, 


J26.78 



*The population in this category is small, so percentage changes should be viewed with caution. 
Soilrce: Systefliwide Administration, Universi'f.y of falifomia. {| . 



TABLE 5 Disabled Students Served by The' California 
State University, 1979-80 and 1981-82 







197.9-80 




1981-82 


) Percent of 


Disability Group 

PHYSICAL DISaBILIiT 
Vision Impaired 
Mobility Impairrd 
Other Impalrmeuts 
Subtotal 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


^ Increase 


354 
2.212 

762 
3.328 


9.6% 
59.9 
20.6 
90,1 


351 - 
^ 2.277 
917 
3.545 


8.25X 
53.50 
21.55 
83.30 


> 

- I85% 
2.94 ' 
20.34 ^ 


m 

COMMUNICATION DISABILITY 
Speech Inpaired 
Hearing Impaired 
Other Inpairments 
Subtotal 


31 ' 
170 ^ 

2^ 


0/8 
4.6 s> 
0.4 
5.8, 


371* 
459 


, : . 2.07 ^. 
8.:^2 

' 10.79 


* 

183.87 
118.24 


LE/^ING DISABILITY 


89 


2.4 


224 


. 5.26 


^ 151.69 


OTHER DISABILITIES 


62 

t 


1.7 


28 


.66 


- 55.84 


DEVELOPMENTAL DISABILITY 


0 

t 


0.0 








TOTAL ALL GROUPS 


3.693 


100.0 


4.256 


. 100.00 


7.72 



1. This includes 231 deaf students served by the special federally funded Center otiyDeafnew at Northridge. 
Note: Dashes'^indicate data are not available. ^ ' * - 

Source^ Chancellor's Office, The California State University. 



T^LE 6, Disabled Stvdents Served hy the CaM, 
: Community Colleges, 1979-80 and 19^^^ 




'nia 



D'hsaol 



- 


♦ 




1981-82 


r Percent pf 
Increase 


Numoer 


. Percent 


. Nutn&er 


Percent ^ 


2,181 
9,616 
9,611 

1,146 
2,538 
194 


5,5X 
24/4 

2.9 
6.5 
^ 0^5 


2,913 
16,506 
. 10,124 

; 1^860 
3,595 


5.70% 
32.30 
• 19.80 

3.60 
7.03 


•^33.56%* • 
71.65 ' 
5.34 

• 62.30 . • 
•4]^5 ■ • 


7,271 


18;5 


9,942 


14.40 


36.73 - 


a 6,8i9 


17.3 


.6,086 


,11^90 


-10.75 


- . 39,376 


100.0 


f 

51,026. 


loo'.oo 


29.59 



PHYSICAL DlSAlBILITy 
Vision Impaired 
Mobility lapaired 
Other I^airments 

COMMUNICATION DISABIim 
' Speech larpaired 
Hearing fnp^^ired ' 
Other Impainiaents 

LEARNING DI^ABILltY 

DEVELOPMENTAL DISABILITY 

TOTAL ALi GROUPS 

Note: Dashes indicate datal^e not available. 

Source: Chancellor's Off ieel^alifortiia Coawinity Colleges. 



TABLE 8 Estimated Number of Students Served, ^Expenditures, 
and Average Costs of Suppoi'tive Services to 
Disabled Students, 1979-80 ■ - . 







University of CalifflWiia 


California State University 




Area* of Service . 
Readers,, 


Number 
Served 


Amount 
Spent 


Average 
Co^t 


Number 
Served 


Amount 
Spent 


average 
Cost 


Q 


64 


$ 14,917 


$ 233 


237 


$^ 34,968 


$ 232 


Interpreters 


16 


48,4.72 


3,030 

> 

296 

145 


' 59 


83,920 


1,422 




Special Adaptive 
^ Equipment 


428 


126,684 


961 


141 1.661 


428 


# • 


On-Campus 

Transportation 


348 


• 40,238 


240 


58,687 


245 


* 


Other Services 




. 354,780 
0 




- 3,693 


608,575 


165 




Service^sk^ 
Speci|l Classes 


0 


0 




0 


. 0 

0 




^ Administration 
and Staff 


982 


329,598 


335 


o 3,6^3 


661,712 


179 




TOTAL 


982 


$914,689 


$ 93i 




-*?1, 879,523 


'$ ' 509 . 



notes See the Februiry 1981. report to the Legislature by the Chancellor of the Co«nunlty 
• Colleges Eor l-portant quallficatlon?;.' Data are not strictly comparable. 

Source? Syiteaiwldc admlnisttatlon of the three eegmentit. 
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JTABLi" 7 Enrollment of Students with Disabilities 
as a Percentage of Total Enrollment, , • 
1979-80 and 1981-82 


/' 




• 


1 

Year and Perfect Change 


University of 
California 


California State * California 
University Community Colleoes 


/ 

; 

Total / 

/ 




* 


1979-80 

.Total Enrollment 
Students with Disabilities 
Percent of Total 


131,856 
982 
0.74 


306,801 
3,693 
1.20 


1.100,220 1 
39,376 
3.59 

• 


,538,877 
44.051 
2.86 




4 

V 


1981-82 

Total Enrol laent 

Students with Disabilities 

Percent of Total 


138.726 
1,245 
0.90 


319,566 
4t25^ 
1.33 


4-,257,loO 1 
51,026 
4.06 


,715,452 , 
56,249 
3^.28 






PERCENT OF CHANGE 

Total Enrol latent 

Students with Disabilities 


5.21 
26.78 


4.16 
15.25 


14.26 
29.59 ' 


11.47 
27.69 






Source: Systeawi^e administration of the three 
/ %« 


segMcnts . 






* 
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1 
j 

i 






• 




< • 






California Communitv Colleges 
0 Number Amount Average 
Served Soent Cost 


Total 

Number Amount 
Served Spent 


' Average 
Cost 








3,687 


$ 594,227 


$352 


1,988 $ 664,112 


$334 






— 




L, 272, 205 


* 

870 


1 537 1.404.597 ^ 


914 




• 




12,520 


83r>,508 


67 


13,909 1,373,853 












540,389 


224 


3,000 639,314 


213 








20,711 


40,843,889 


528 


25,386 11,807.244 


465' , V 








22,iA36 


3,561,139 


159 


22.436 3.561.139 


159. 








39,376 


2,293,159 


64 ' 


44,051 3,284,469 


75 * 


• 




^ 35,295 


$19,940,516 


$565 


39.970 $22,734,728 


$569 






• 








y 
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Table 9 demonstrates that readers, interpreters, and transportation each 
constitute a sizable percentage of each segment '^s expenditures for students 
with disabilities. It should also be noted that the Community Colleges 
spent $13,571,329 (of whictb $8> 368, 492 was derived from apportionment 
revenue) for specialized instruction for the disabled during 1981-82, 
while State General Funds /at the University and State University were 
used exclusive'ly for suppoift servicas'. 



REVENUES 



/ 



Table 10 shows that for/ 1981-82 all thr\e segments derived substantial 
revenue for programs serving students with disabilities from sources 
other than State General Funds allocated specifically for these programs. 
The University relied on student registration fees for $144,268, while 
the St^te University aijid thfe Community Colleges did not have such funds 
available. Additional ' revenue fbr the State Uniyersity comes largely 
from federal'; funds and includes a major grant supporting the National 
Center on Deafness at the Nlbrthridge campus. The Community Colleges 
generated $8,368,492 in ADA revenue from special closed classes with 
modified curriculum for students with disabilities, while the University 
and the State University do not operate such classes and thus derive no 



revenue, from this 


source. 
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tabi:e ^ 


Expend! tures 


, 1981-82 












University 'of 
California 


* California State 
University 


• California 
Connunlty Colleges 


. T6tal 




Area of Service 




^^Percsnt 


Amount 
Soent 


Percent 


Amount 
Spent • 


Percent 


Amount 
Spent 


Percent 


Readers 


$ 75(373 


5.9:% 


$ , 676,707 . 


18.89% 


$ 3,843,300 


12.1% 


§ 4,570,380 


12.87%. 


Interpreters 


57,368 


4.51 


557,065 


•15.55 


5,643,380 


17.8 " 


^ 5,917,813 


16.67^ 


Special Adaptive 
Equipment 


109,817 


8.63 


345,111 


9.63^"^ 


1,367,956 


4.3 


1,552,884 


4.37 


On-Caopus 
Transportation 


174,401 


13.70 


77,ai7 


2.18 


939,393 


3.0 


1,113,794 


3.14 


Other Services 


457,748 


35.95 


1,013,877 


28.30 


4,538,282 ^ 


14.3 


. 4,996,030 


14.07 


Specialized 
Instruction 


671 


0.05 






13;571,329 


> 

42.3 


13,572,000 38.24 


AdQinistration 
and Staff 

TOTAL 


397,769 
$1,273,147 


31.24 ' 
100.00% ^ 


911.595 
$3,582,272^' 


25.45 
100.00% 


1,820,000 
$31,723,640 


5.7 
100.0% 


3,771,239 
$35,494,140 


10.62 
100.00% 



1. AdaptiveTEquipment eJcpendi tures for the California State University were limited due to 1981-62 State 
Budget expenditure restriction between February and June, 1982. 

2. y^-^is Includes grants of $270,000 from the Xerox Corporation. 
Source: Systeavlde administration of the thtee segsents. 



TABLE, 10 Revenues, 1981-82 



Sburce 



University of 
California 
Amount Percent 



California State 

University 
Amount Percent 



California 
Community Colleges 
Amount . Percent 



Amount 



Total 



Percent 



St3te Categorical 
Funds 


$ 720,685^ 


56.42% 


$3,062,697 


74.02% 


$18^95,692 


56.0% 


'$22,179,074 


61.5% 


Federal Grants 


198,730 


15.61 


77}.,919^ 


18.66 


350,000 


a,o 


^^548,730 


1.5 


VEA Funding 


0 


0.00 






2,335,434 


7.4 


_ 12,335,434 


6.5 


Apportionment 
Revenue 


0 


0.00 






8,368,492 




3,368,492 


23*2 


Student Fees 


144,268 


11.33 










144,268 


0,4 


Institutional 
Funds 


211,864 


16.64 






2,274,022 




2,485,886 


7.9 


Other 


0 


0.00 


303,000 


7.S2 






0 


0,0 


TOTAL 


$1,273,147 


100.00% 


$4,137,616 . 


100.00% 


$54,723,640 


100.0% 


$36,059",484 


100.0% 



This"'^!iount of $720 » 685 includes $2,400 used to meet budgetary savpigs target. 
Total does not include this amount. 



7^savpig 



2. This figure represents an estimate by the Chancellor's Office of the amount of federal £unds spent 
to provide core services and includes programs for the learning disabled, services for the deaf 
at Northridge; trio grant programs at Sacramento^ and San Diego, and a FlPSE-funded project at Chico. 

Source: Systemwide' administration of the three segments. 
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ISSUES AFFECTING ALL THREE SECANTS 



WHO SHOULD BE SERVED? 



' 7 1 

As noted in Part One, "programs for students witll disabilities currently 
serve ^students in three broad categories: those/ with physical, communi- 
cation, and learning disabilities. (Appendix C defines these categories.) 
Physical disabi^lities include those resulting / from visiial, mobility, 
orthopedic, and 'other functional impairments , while commtmication disa-^ 
bilities include speech, hearing, and other rfelated impairments. - In 
addition to these three categories of students, the Community Colleges 
also serve persons with devejopmental disabil:|ties including those with 
mental retardation. / ^ 



i 



Clearly a fundamental question.^^ any prograia* of services for students 
with disabilities is who shduld be serve(i by the program. AB 77 and the 
1979 Statewide Task Force w0uld both restrict eligibility for services to 
students with physical, communication, or learning disabilities severe 
enough to impede their access to education. The* Tas4c Force indicated 
that the determiniation of whether a person is* a student and, therefore, 
eligible to participate in the program is to bp made according to defini- 
tions established by the institution which th^enersqn attends. But 
despite the apparent soundness of these definition^, two specific issues 
remain in the area of eligibility for service/. / 



The Temporarily Disabled 



Neither AB 77 nor the Task Force report Addresses the question kSjf how . 
long a person must have a disability in/ order to qualify to receive 
services. Although the absolute numbers off students involved, is probably 
small, the status of the 'temporarily disabled is important because of the 
possiblity that the funding mechanism cou|Ld be distorted^ If funding is 
based on the average cost p.er student, eafch additional student produces a 
fixed increase in the level of funding, regardless of the costs involved 
in serving that students A student with/ a temporairy disability of short 
duration is likely to require services/' for only a limited time and, 
therefore, costs relatively little to s^rve. A large number of temporar- 
ily disabled students could artificially inflate funding levels , and 
verifying a disability after the fact /could prove iinpossible because of 
its transitory nature. If the headc6unt Is taken kfe of a particulaif 
census date, however, many temporarily disabled students may not be 
counted and funding may be inadequate ^o meet actual need* 

/ 

Compounding these difficulties is tkf fact tEat this problem has not been 
handled uniformly, so it cannot even be assumed that all programs are 
affected equally by any inaccuracy/ in the funding mechanisim. Basing 
funding on the average cost per" ^udent for a particular service would 
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reduce the problem because only funding for those services actually used 
by a student with a temporary disability would be affected, but neverthe- 
less, some inaccuracy would still exist^ 
• 7 

RECOMMENDATION 1 • The LegisTatiire should clarify State policy ' 
to indicate that stuHents witly disabilities who satisfythe 
dTsability definitions set forth in Appendix C shall be eligible 
for services regardless of: thg/ duration of their di^bilfty , 
but sucjh students may be comited for funBTng purposes only if 
they have received servfces on three or more s eparate days . 

This recommendation makes clear that students with temporary disabilities 
are always entitled to services, but it would restrict their inclusion in 
the headcount for .funding purposes to situations where they have received 
services on several occasions over a period of time, , This will tend to 
reduce distortions of funding which would result froni students, making 
minimal use of available services. Moreover, this recommendation would 
have the additional benefit of eliminating from the headcount even those 
students with a permanent disability who receive only very limited ser~ 
vices.. ^ 



Students with Learning Disabilities . 

In recent years, the conviction has ^rown among educators that some 
students ^who have difficulty leamii^g suffer from some sort of physical 
or neurological dysfunction that impairs their ability to learn* An 
exan5)le would be dyslexic students who have trouble reading because 
letters appear to be reyers(|:d. Presumably, students with a ^'learning 
disability" cannot be cured or assisted by ordinary remedial techniques 
and would, like other students with disabilities, need specialized support 
services in order to compensate for their disabilities . While this 
notion may be conceptually sound, its practical application has been 
plagued with problems. 

The primary problem is that the actual physiological dysfunctions under- 
lying learning disabilities have/iiot yet been identified. Thus, defini- 
tions of "learning d^^sabilitylL have tended^ to be speculative and impre- 
cise. The most poptxlar approach has been tb define learning disability 
by saying what it/xs not, so that persons with learning disabilities are 
those who show inarked discrepancies between potential and achievement 
which cannot be attributed to some other cause. Indeed, the Statewide 
TaskJForce defined learning disability as "specific learning disabilities 
are disorders in which the individual's ability to process language, 
read, spell, and/or Calculate is significantly below expectancy as mea- • 
sured by an appropriate professional or agency despite conventional^ 
instruction, adequate intelligence, and sociocultural opportunity. . . . 
(1979, p. 4). 

While this type of definition may be conceptually useful, it merely . . 
assumes the existencelof physiological causes and is incapable of dis- 
tinguishing persons whose learning problems are or may be physiologically 
caused from those whose^problems stem from some other unknown cause. 



Moreover, there may well be students with <visry real learning disabilities 
who have also been affected by educational or environjnejfital factors, and 
who would be excluded by a strict application of the definition. 

A secondary' problem is the lack of standardized assessment methods. 
Being unable to identify specific physiological dysfunctiojls, practi- 
tioners have resorted , to measuring students' performance on various 
psychometric and achievement tests. However , there is currently no set 
battery of tests nor any criteria for what^ test results will suffice to 
place a given student in the learning disabled category. 

The inadequacy of these definitions has resulted in wide disparities in 
the estimates of the learning disabled population. Some argue that 
learning disabilities do not exist or are extremely rare, while others 
estimate that large numbers" may be classified as learning disabled (Hobbs, 
1975, pp^ 79-82). This would be no more than a mildly interesting academic 
argument except that the availability of specialized assistance and 
increased funding may depend* on the 'determination of whether or. not there 
exists a disability underlying a student's learning problem. 

This definitional confusion also poses several significant problems for 
programs designed to serve the learning disabled. First, since medical 
verification is difficult or impossible, these programs^ have often been 
forced to develop their own identification and assessment standards and 
administer tests to students. Secoiid, iaatural pressures exist for faculty 
and students to include students with learning problems in the learning 
disability program so- that they can receive the specialized assistance 
which may not be available elsewhere pn campus. And finally ^ these 
factors have resulted in rapidly increasing numbers of students and 
escalating dosts at a time when State funding has been capped. 

These problems also raise a number of significant policy issues. Ideally, 
a clear demarcation should exist between programs for the learning disabled 
and remedial programs for other students However. after studying programs 
for students with. learning problems, the Department of Finance concluded 
that in some cases students who were considered learning Misabled at ^ne 
Campus would be placed in a regular remedial program at another campus • 
The Department's study was informal and does not indicate how prevalent 
these problems are, but it does suggest that there may be overlap and 
lack of clear delineation between these programs,. During the Commission's 
study of remedial education in postsecondary education, Commission staff 
found during site visits that at some campuses the learning disability 
program was simply the lowest level of the remedial program into which 
students were placed who did not respond well to ordinary remedial tech- 
niques. Again, this is an even greater concern if, as is now Che case, 
the level of State support is different for the two types of programs. . 

Another problem concerns the question of who should 'perform the assess- 
ment; Problems with medical verification Af learning disability have led 
to the development of a new type of ^duQs/tional professional kn6wii as a 
"learning disability specialist." However, no uniform course of study 
and no certification process fot such specialists yet exists, although 
the State University does offer 4 master's degree program for training 



learning disabilities specialists. If, as an alternative to requiring , 
medical verification of a learning disability, the State parmits these 
specialists to perform the identification and assessment .function, then 
ensuring their competency becomes even more vital. 

Thus, while there is no question that students with "learning disabilities" 
should receive necessary support services, problems do exist about how 
such students are to be .identified, who should identify them, and how 
programs for these students should be differentiated from those for other 
students with learning problems who are not disabled. 

The Chancellor of the Community Colleges is currently conducting a study 
which is designed to resolve many of these problems. The study is being 
conducted in cooperation with the California Association ^if Postseconda.ry 
Educators of Xhe Disabled and also involves a number of nationally recog- 
nized experts on. learning disabilities who have been retained as consulr 
tants. The study team has operationally accepted a functional definition 
similar to that in the 1979 Task Force Report and has primarily cow:entrated 
on developing a battery of tests which will consistently distinguish 
those who meet the definition from those who do not. Althpugh this 
approach will not address the underlying causation of "learning disability, 
it will provide a-^rertain rough uttiformity and delineation of function 
between remedial programs and programs for students with disabilities. 
By contrast, a group of researchers at CSU, Long Beach are working on 
T^entifying the pliysiological disfunctions which result in learning 
disability" and report that they have isolated and often corrected speci- . 
fic visual orjauditory problems in a -large percentage of cases. 

Those who study and work with students with "learning disabilities^' may 
eventually reconcile these different techniques and develop a consistent 
method of identifying and assisting students with such problems. Meanwhile, 
the State should strive to s^,ttle on an operational approach which ensures 
that necessary services are available through some rational and consistent 
delivery system. 

The 'Chancellor of the Community Colleges has limited further growth in 
learning disability programs until the study is completed, and the recom- 
mendation below would continue this policy at the Community Colleges and 
extend it to the University and State University until intersegmental 
agreement is reached on. identification and assessment standards. 

RECOMMENDATION' 2. State funding for specialized tutoring emd 
. assessment for studintF with leafnTng disabilities should be 
maintained at present levels through June 30, IgM. or unti 1 
the results of the currept study b^ the Chancellor of the 
Community Colleges are avai Table and a1 1 three Segments . in 
cooperation with the Commission , have ac ya ed on equivalent 
definitions and ~genera1 principles regardiYt^ verification and 
assessment oT "l earning disabilities. The Community Co I leges 
' - and State Universtty should also discuss the training and 
£ quiliTTcations of program staff working with students with 
^ ^earni.ng disibiTTties . but the availability of funds shaU not 

v- depend on agreement on this subject . 



WHAT SERVICES SHOULD BE PROVIDED? 
The AB 77 Model 

« 

As discussed earlier, Community College programs for students withjdisa- 
bilities were originally funded through statutes designed for special 
education in the public schools^. In general, these statutes provided a 
district with a fixed amount per unit* of ADA to provide services to 
students with a particular type. of disability. 

As time went on, programs were expanded to serve new groups^ of students 
and amendments were added to the funding statutes which authorized support 
at a specified rate for this new group. Eventually, separate programs 
with, separate funding developed for each disability group. Not only was 
this system difficult to administer, it was inequitable and .encouraged 
program manajgers to seek out and serve certain groups and underserve 
other groups , depending on the incentives for funding. 

AB 77 "was desigjied to simplify the funding system and eliminate its 
inequities. It created a ^special categorical fund from which Community 
Colleges may provide services for students with disabilities. The size 
^ of this fund is determined by multiplying a dollar figure of $12,19 per 
unit of ADA by the total number of units of ADA reported by the Chancel* 
lor f or^ the Community Colleges as a whole. The size of the fund bears no 
telationship to the number of students with disabilities served or the 
costs of serving those students, except that it may not exceed $785 for 

/ each student with a disability and Three times that amount for each 

/ severely disabled student, 

/ ... ■ . ' ^ 

/ Except ^in the' most general terms, AB 77 did not define what type of 
services may be provided with these fuiads, It,s underlying rationale was 
that Community College districts should not bear the burden of providing 
sometimes costly accommodations for students with disabilities from their 
regular budget. Thus, if districts incur costs for serving these students 
which exceed revenue from ADA and income from othfer sources, then the 
State would cover the difference from the AB 77 fund. This feature is 
referred to as "direct excess cost" funding. Using this system, the 
Community Colleges have developed a broad array of services for students 
with disabilities. Indeed, during 1980-81, they offered over 30 such 
services (listed in column 2 of Table 1) according to the Ch^cellor's 
1981 report to the Legislature discussed in Part One of this report. 

AB 77*s funding system might be adequate if the amount of money available 
und^r the statute exceeds actual need. However, when overall ADA growth 
is slow or wheji, as in recent years, the Legislature imposes aii arbitraS;jy 
cap on funding levels, problems develop. Despite the capped allocation, 
the number of students served has continued to climb-^-from appiroximately 
39,000 in 1979-80 to 51,000 in 1981'^82* With no limitation on the types 
of services to be provided or the number of students to be served, the 
inevitable result is that services must be denied or there will be it 
gradual deterioration of the quality of services. 




Since 1979, the Board of Governors has not used' the funding approach 
described in AB 77 to detemine the allocation of St^ate funds to the Com- 
munity Colleges. Instea^f^it has developed budget augmentation requests 
adjusted for workload changes and inflation. The Legislature has consid- 
ered these on a case-by-case basis and made funds available to the Commu- 
nity Colleges by budget appropriations in lieu of the Amounts which would 
have been generated under AB 77. 



The 1979 Task Force Model 

The 1979-80 Budget Act contained funding for programs^ for students with 
disabilities based on a formula providing $465 for each student to be 
served. This amount was a rough estimate of the per Capita, dbst of 
serving students with disabilities in the Community Colleges in 1978-79- . 
In hearings before the Subcommittee on Education of the Assembly Ways and 
Means Committee, the tshree segments^ the » Commission, and the Department 
of Finance agreed to use this per capita formula on a temporary basis , 
with the understanding ^that the State would provide sufficient funds to 
ensure that every student would receive necessary services and that a 
permanent mechanism would be developed which more accurately reflected 
the actual cost of operating the projgrams. 

Because^ of this limited funding, the Statewide Task Forced which was 
established by Supplemental Language in the 1979-80 Budget Act, defveloped 
the list of "core services" repr.oduced in Table 1 above, recommended that 
campuses be allowed to use other resources to supplement these minimal 
services, and left open the possibility "tfilt State funding for additional 
services might become available. In addimon, it reiterated the State's 
commitment to cover the actual cost of providing necessary services, and 
called for the development of a long-term funding mechanism based on 
experience gained from operation of the programs during 1979-^80 ^ 

" ' - * " " ' "■ ■ ^ 

The basic difference between the Task Force approach and that established^ 
by AB 77 involves the way in which State obligations are defined and 
limited. The Task Force recommended that the gtite fully fund a defined 
set of services which should be available everywhere > while AB 77 provides 
a fixed amolint of State support to offset the "excess costs^' resulting 
from providing whatever services a particular college or district might 
choose to offer. The Task Force model affirms the value of%quity in the 
provision of essfential services to studea^ with similar disabilities 
regardless of the institution. they attend, while AB 77 stressed flexibility 
to meet nee4s that may y^ry between institutions and disability groups. 
These approaches could be compatible if State funding were available in 
sufficient quantity to support a base level of service as well as the 
opportunity for local adaptation. Because this has not been the case, " 
controversy has arisen over the appropriate use of the limited fluids ' 
which are available. Some Community College programs operating under the 
"excess cost", model of AB 77 have expanded to provide a broad ranjge of 
services, while o timers have bad difficulty in providing even the Cor^ 
services described in the Task Force Report. By contrast to the extensive 
programs at some 'Community;Colleges , the University's and State University' 
programs have been restricted to the core services and have been forced , 
to rely on student fees and other revenues because the State has nevei: 
fully funded the programs - 



1 



'The Task Force guidelines are based on the philoisophy tffiat,' whenever 
possible, Students with disabilities should be served by programs serving 
all students and that the function of the special progxaip for students 
with disabilities should be to coordinate these resources, ensure that 
they are accessible to the disabled, and supplement thein with necessary 
services which are not otherwise available. As a result . this philoso- 
phy, a number of services generally available to all stu<|e^ such as 
outreach, transportation, counseling^, tutoring, and car0(4|: planning and^ 
placement j are not specifically listed as core sep^^iddfe^iidi^t^ Task ForfceJ 
report. However,, ^practical problems often ^rise in makfiig- these generic 
services, which serve all students, accessib]^ei«to students with disabili- 
ties,, and on many campuses, separate transportation, tutbr^ija^g, and outreach 
services have become part of the program for these students • These, 
services are funded by AB 77 in the Community Colleges and In some instances 
by other sources. lat the University and State University, Force 
report contains language .permitting, the programs £o provide services 
necessary to facilitate access, but <lt is unclear *whetheV..'th,is ju 
duplicative services i:^ access caimot easily be ensured \^n any other 
fashion. - . > ^ 

Another difference between AB 77 and the model described in the Task 
Force report is* that AB 77 funds may be used to offset the excess cost pf 
specialized instruction, while the Task Force guidelinesyjjrefer only to ■ . 
support services. Although the 1978 State Plan^ recognj^izi^Gl that some 
students may want or need speciaVtlasses, the funds ma^e:, -available in 
1979 and the scope of the Task Force Report guideHnes ^wisre limited to 
support .services , This has not proven to be a serious pToblem for the 
University ^and State University where such classes* are rare, but dt has 
been a ^njajor issue for the Community Colleges, and will /be explored 
further ifi Part Th^ee . • " v - 1 

■ ' ■ ' • . "■■ ; 

The 1981 Comm^sion Model ^ : 

The Statewide Task Force asked the segments to submit tp ttig' Department 
of Finance by February I960 information about the number , of v^^^^ with 
disabilities served by their programs and the actual c6^t7b£ serving 
these students,, These data demonstrated that enrollments '^had exceeded " 
expectations at^ the State University and the Community Colieg^es; and that 
costs had exceeded expectations at the University, Late in year , the 
budget for the State University was augmented, but those df th^ Community 
Colleges "and University were not. Moreover, since no long-term funding 
mechanism for programs serving students- with disabilities/had been devel- 
oped by Spring 1980, the Legislature did not appropriate any additional 
funds for them beyond modest cost-of-living ad justments^v^ , Instead, it 
directed the Chancellor of the Community Colleges to study a number of 
issues related to the funding and operation of the programsii including 
those which were (Jiscussed in the previous \section invoit)^in;^^^^^^ of 
services to be provided. , The Chancellor Vs r^ort of 
^ short of making recommendations concerning a lt)ng-term funding' model, but 
it analyzed many significant issues and it provided a basis/foi: further 
discussion between the segments and the Commission, In Apjil 1981, 
tegmental and Commission staffs reached tentative agreement in principle 
on several of these issues, and the Commission staff pi^esented & funding 

^ ^ • 'H 

/ . , . . ! ' ' 



model based on these discussions to the k«cal conunittees of the Legisla' 
ture in May. , ♦ 

This model was a compromise between the open--ended AB 77 system and the . 
more restrictive approach spelled out in the 1979 Task Force report. It ^ 
defined more clearly the core services to be provided at each campus and 
proposed a procedure by which each segment could develop a list of addi- 
tional services^ required by its students and seek increased .State support 
to provide thes°e services. Under this model, funding was based on an 
average cost per student for prc^viding a particular service, multiplied 
by the estimated number of students who would use that service. Certain 
expensive services such as readers, interpreters, and provision of adaptive 
equipment were handled separately, whil,e other less costly services were 
grouped together. The model also separated funding for support ser'0'ices 
from that for specialized instruction at the Community Colleges but left •. 
open the, question of how instruction would' actually ibe funded, 

■ ■ " ^ 

Because this model was developed under the pressures of the budget proc- 
ess, it did riot ^address many details involved in implementing the new 
funding mechanism. At th^ strong urging of the Department of Finance,/ 
the Legislature deferred action on the long-term funding mechanism and 
asked the Department^^^o~1ievelop recommendations on th? subject. ; 

The Department of Finance Report " . 

9 

During the summer of 1981, staff of the Department ; of Finance visited a 
number of programs serving students with disabilities in all three seg- 
ments and asked the segments to provide information on the numbers of 
students served and the costs of providing the services. In addition,-, 
after further work with the segments. Commission staff submitted to the 
Department a refined versiqn of the funding model (California Postsecoridary 
Education Conunission, 1981) which had been presented to .the Legislature 
in the spring. 



The resu^/tiingreport, which the Department submitted to the Legislature 
early in 1982, did not propose a long-term funding -mechanism as such, but 
it did make several specific recommgndations- which would have substantially 
affected programs serving students witti disabilities. Its recommendations 
retained much of the structure of the 1979 Task Force rep.prt, but some 
services, such as outreach and transpoartation, were- escpressly excluded, 
while counseling and tutoring. were permitted under limited circumstances. 
It recommended continuation of the per-capita funding s^ptem but would 
have established different funding levels at each seginent. It argued 
that student registration fees should not be used to support programs for 
students with disabilities at the University, and ^ it recommended an 
augmentation of $156,000 in State funds to offset this prop|)sed change. 
It also recommended that special Classens at Community Colleges not receive 
additional funding beyond the regular ADA generated by the class. Elimi- 
• nating funding for .transportation and special classes would have resulted 
■ in a reduction of $6.25 million in .the budget for programs serving students 
^^^^^ith disabilities in the Community Colleges. 



The Department of Finance did not complete the report in time for its 
recommendations to be reflected iu the Governor's 1982-83 Budget, and so 
the Legislature did not take action* on them. As; a result, several iinpor- 
taht questions remain, unresolved regarding the type of ^ervices which- 
should be provided and how they should be funded. 



Program Purpose' ' ; . 

Underlying ques.tions about the t3;pe of services to be offered is the 
issue of the purpose of programs for students with disabilities. In 
general, there are three successively more expansive ways in which the 
obligations of the educational institution to^ persons with disabilities 
may be defined. " « © 

1. ' The institution must refrain (from discrimination based solely on the 

basis of disability. 

2. The institution must ensure that programs and activities which are 
offered to all students are also accessible to hnd usable, by^ other- 
wise qualified persons with disabilities. This can be a1:complished 
by . modifying faoilitijs , providing auxil^ry aidsf or making minor 
non-substantive modifications in the programs themselves. 

■ ■ . > 

3. The ins titutioii must, in addition to 1 and iZ above, take steps to 

. eliminate, the^ underrepresentation of students with disabilities by 
conducting special outreach, developing new programs desi^^d to meet 
the needs and interests of these studeats, and prQviding spe^alized 
'assistance to such students to compensate for emotional or educational 
deficits resulting from their disabi^lity. 

** ' - ' ' 

Taken together, the regulations adopted by HEW and the U.S. Supreme 

Court's deqision in Southeastern Community College vs. Davis have iutcir- 

preted Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973 in ajma^i[[ier equivalent 

to the second of these three levels of obligation. 

However, while the obligations of the' institution un^er fgderal law are 
fairly clear, the State' has not .been a^ clear as to its policy on this 
subject. In ACR 201, the Legisalture asked each of the segments ^to pre*- 
pare plans to eliminate the imderre!presentation of students with disabili- 
ties. The^e plans were developed knd ^consolidateid in the' 1978 State 
Plan. Given the authority and funding of 'AB 77, the Board of Governors 
of the Community , Colleges adopted program regulations which implement 
these plans and define for Community Colleges goals corresponding to the 
third of these three approaches. 

But, by 1979, the State* s fiscal situation had worsened and the funding 
allocated to-the University and State University thatvyear was subject to 
the Task Force guidelines which liiore closely resemble the narrower approach 
of the second paragraph. The intent of tlie Legislature has been further 
obscurred because, although AB 77 and its associated regulations are 
still technically in effect, budget allocations, since 1979 have been 
based on^budget aijgmentacion requests as described earlier. Thus,* all 
three segmeEits stand ready to proceed with plans to operate broadly 




defined programs, bife^only the Community Colleges have been given authority 
to use State funds to implement these plans and even i^i that. segment 
^funding practices have not followed the statutory provisions ^in recent 
years. In his February 1981 report to the Legislature, the ChanC:ellor of 
the Community Colleges argued that the use of special classes and the 
broader r^n'ge of services offered by the Community -Colleges are justified 
because (a) Community College projgrams serve a wider variety of 'Students; 
(b) their students tend to be more severely disabled;" and (c) these 
students often have more serious educational deficits than do those .at 
the University and Statie University. 

As the first^of ^these arguments suggests, it is. reasonable to expect 
Community Colleges to offer different types of ser>«[ces if they serve ^ 
different types of students. This is most clearly illustrated in the 
case of special classes and services provided by Community Colleges to 
students with developmental disabilities who are not served by pro'grams 
at the University and State University. • It is also true, as mentioned 
earlier, that the Community Colleges serve- a. much larger number of students 
with learning disabilities, but serving more of these students merfely - 
justifies delivery of more services and not necessarily different .ones . 

The second and "third arguments of the Chancellor explain why Community 
Colleges offer special classes and a broader range of services than tether 
segments to students wij:h physical, communication, or learning disabili^ 
ties who are served by all three segments." However, neither the severity 
of students* disabiliti^&^or their educational deficits can adequately 
justify existing Community College programs* Both able-bodied and disabled 
students may have educational deficits,, so the fact that a student ohas 
such a deficit does not,, by itself, justrify specialized services, although 
it would justify the ' student' s involvement in the college's regular 
remedial program. Similarly, many students with disabilities at the 
University and Staite University may be just as severely disabled as those 
at the Community "^Colleges, so the severity of disability is not what 
results in the need for additional services. 

T^ real problem faced by the Community Colleges is thal^ without the 
natural screening mechanism of academic admission requirements that exist 
at the other two segments, the Community Colleges find themselves* serving 
many students with disabilities who are less independenjt, have fewer ^ 
coping skills, and because of past discrimination and segregation may^' 
have been poorly educated oi^ socialized. Although these c6nditions are 
often associated with disability, ,they are not inherent H:o being disabled, 
i&ince many persons with disabilities ca^and do avoid or overcome^them. 

A^policy similar to that described^;^ the second numbered paragraph above 
requires only that an institutioif^fer services itid makfe non-subst$ntiye 
changes in its progr^As that would be necessary to accommodate, the inherent 
limitations imposed by disability.^ Such a policy would not require the 
institution to offer services or programs designed to compensate 
personal, social, ot educational limitations that are often," butfroftt 
necessarily, associated with disability. This approach assumes tjiat 
other agencies or the individual student will deal with overcoming 'these 
secondary effects of disability. By contrast, an institution which 
operates under a policy like the third above would take responsibility 



for assisting the student to cope vith the full spectrum of 'functional 

limitatilfens which- ate associated with a disability. 

• < ■ ' ' ■ ■ ■■■ ■■' •■ - 
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Obviously, State policy on this issue should be equitable and uniform, 
"before rational decisiojis can be made *abput what services should be 

^available at State expense to students with dil&aBilities. 

* * • 

RECOMMENDATION 3. The, Leqislature should clarify State policy 
to Indicate that tlier purposes of programs farstudents ' With 
disabilities are: TT) to provide services necessary to permit 
students with'^sabilitfes to participate in the educational 
. programs operated by the institutions they attend rihd (2) to ,. 
increase the representation of these students / " Prfcjrllby for 
State iundTng shan Jbe g iven to the first of these ob.iectives . j 
and" funding shall be made available for outreach , additional , v>> 
specialized programs , and compensatory ' services when this" 
initial objective has been achieved at all institutions . 

Integration of Services ^ 

Another policy problem is the integration of services. Bc^thf'^AB 77 and 
the L979 Task Force report stress the need to integrate senrittes- for 
students with disabilities to the greatest degree possible. Ideallyv^ 
each office on campus which provides a service to studehts would be 
capable of making its services accessible tb studentjg; with disabilities. 
$fae primary function of the program for^ students with disabilities should 
be to coordinate and facilitate such servicejs and tb. provide services 
which are not otherwise avail^ible, Thil"^ would give students with disabili- 
^es the greatest freedom to pursue any educational program, take advaii- 
tage of all services offered to students, and be treat|id> as.i^^^ as 
possible like other students* 

■•- . <? ' « / .u ; 

In practice, however, this ideal level of integration is often difficult 
if not impossible "to achieve. Sometimes pKysical barriers make it* impas- 
sible for students" with disabilities to be served by the same office 
which serves other students. In" other cases, attitudinal or administra- 
tive barriers remain. Finally, when funding is restricted, no program* is 
likely to be anxious to take on the responsibility for serving;, additional 
students, especially if serving those students will be^ difficult, or 
costly. 

■ * " . T> ^ - 

Faced with these obstacles, programs for Students with disabilities on 
some campuses have themselves taken on the responsibility for providing 
counseling, tutoring, arid other services which may be available elsewhere 
on campus. This ensures that students with disabilities receive necessary 
services, but as is often the case with m^ny categorical programs, it may 
reinforce the tendency of^other programs to avoid their responsibility 
for providing services which are accessible to the disabled. If the 
State provj,des funds to serve these students through a separate program 
J^r students with disabilities, services will' naturally be offered through 
this program rather than depleting the limited resources of other programs. 
Thus the short-term solution of separate services is antithetical to 
achieving the long-tenft goal of integrated services* Yet it is surely 



inappropriate to ask students with disabilities to wait to receive ndedeid 
services until some time in the future when the barriers to completely 
integrated service delivery can be overcome, ^ " 

There is no easy way otit of this dilemma. No simple rule can be devided, 
for determining when the obstacles to integration are so numerous add 
formidable that it is necessary to resort to provision of separate ser- 
vices. There are also some instances in which sttidents prefer separate 
services and find them beneficial. At the best, State policy can atteAipt 
to encourage eventual integration while, ensuring that necessary services 
are available at all times. Recommendation 4 below atten^jts to further 
this objective by requiring that if the State funds counseling, tutoring, 
outreach, ot* of f-campus transportatiorf, these services ViXl be delivered 
through programs serving all students where such prog?c§ms exist* It also 
requires that such services be coordinated by the program for students « 
with disabilities ^nd that services be provided by qualified staff , witk 
institutions having the^ option of retraining staff currently woirking ih 
^the regular can5)Us programs, hiring new staff trained to work with students 
with disabilities, or moving existing staff from the program for students 
,with disabilities. v ^ _ 

- RECOMMENDATION 4. In the event that any segment receives State 
funding pursuant to Recommendations 8 and 9 bel ow to provide 

\ outreach , disabilTty related counseling , specialized tutoring , 
or off-campus transportation , such fundi ng^haTl be coordinated 
through programs serving students with disabTlitieS s but services 
should be delivered by qualified staff through programs providing 
similar services ^-to aJM students , where such programs exist , 

RECOMMENDATION 5. The Legislature should direct the Department 
of Transportation , working with all three segments and the 
Commission , to develop , b^^ January T, 1984 ,- a pian for ensuring 
that all public transit agencies in the State are capable of 
providWg off" campus transportation to students with Bisabilities 
within thei r jurisdiction by JuTy^ l, 1986 . Th'is plan should 
include provisions requiring local" " transit ^operators to work 
with programs serving students with disabTlities to implement 
the transfer of services at the locjal level > an^ the Department 
of Transportation shouTd , by April 1, 1986 , report to the 
Legislature on its o readfness to impTeient the plan statewide by 
July 1, V I 986 . Programs serving students with disabilities 
shall not receive State funds to provide off-campus transporta - " 
tion after duly 1> 1986 , except iji those areas where no public 
transit agency exists or where the plan deyel oped pursuant to 
this recommendation has not been adequately implemented ^ 



HOW SHOWtib THESE SERVICES BE FUNDED? 
Present Fund^g Mechanisms 

As discussed Burlier, AB 77 provides a funding system for the Community 
.Cplleges which reimburses districts ior the costs of serving students 
with disabilities to the extent that those costs exceed revenue from ADA. 
Tne total amount available i^ determined by a formula based on the aggre-* 
^ate ADA for the Community Colleges as a whole. In recent years, this 
entire mechanism has been replaced by a series of annual ''in lieu" appro* 
priationsrf'" - i> ^ ^ 

In contrast, the University and State University programs are funded at a 
fixed per-capita rate which is multiplied by the number of students with 
disabilities receiving services. This formula has the virtue of being 
somewhat more responsive to increased need,* but the per-capita rate was 
developed based on scanty information and bears little relation to the 
true costs of providing the services. ' * 

The jnodel which Commission staff submitted tc^ the Department "bf Finance 
in September 1981, which was based on tentative agreement reached with 
representatives of the three segments, provides a sound ^foundation for a 
long-temn funding mechanism. Under this model, funding would be based on 
an average cost per student for each service, at least for those services* 
which are particularly expensive to provide. Certain services listed in 
Appendix A would be availa\)le at every institution of public postsecondary 
education. Each segment would also have the opportunity to develop a 
list including additional services for which State funding could be 
requested. This apprci^cb offers greatet flexibility than does the 1979 
Task Force Report, and it accomplishes the goal of ensuring that basic 
services are available throughout the State in a way which AB 77 does 
not. This system is also more sensitive to changes in student demand, at 
least for the high-cost services where such changes are most likely to 
cause disruption in a flat-rate system. 

One problem with this model is that it does not adequately address the 
issues discussed in the previous section regarding which services should 
be provided. The 1981 model does suggest funding certaia services and 
permitting each segment to request funding for additional services. - 
While this is necessary to give flexibility, it merely defers decisions 
regarding the State's willingness and ability to fund certain services 
abouto which questions have already been raised. Those services which are 
currently at issue are counseling, tutoring, outreach^, and transportation. 
.As indicated earlier, whether such services should be provided depends 
upon the defined purpose of the progtam and the degree to which integration 
of services is desirable and feasH^le. Recommendation 3 attempts to 
define State policy on these issues, and any funding mechanism must be 
designed to support these policies. 

Future Funding Principles 

The other issue which the 1981; model did not. address was the proper 
funding level. Since 1979, the State has been committed to fully funding' 



the provision of necessary services to students with disabilities. The 
ailocation for 1979-80 was based on the temporary $465-per-student formu- 
la, with the understanding that a long-term funding mecfeanism would soon 
be developed. All subsequent efforts to accomplish this have been ham* 
perefl by the fact that this per-capita formula provided insufficient 
funding arid distorted reporting of the true cost of operating these 
programs. * 

The 1979 allocations to the segments were largely arbitrary and did uot 
bear any real relation to the cost of adequately providing fiecessary 
services. "Thus when the segments reported the costs for providing services 
during 1979-80, the figures bore no real relationship to need since they 
were really only reflections of the amounts received. Since that time, 
budgets have simply been adjusted for cost-of-living increases.,^ vith^the 
exception of a small augmentation .for the transfer of ^^ervic^ls from the 
Department of Rehabilitation in 198lV Thus all costs reported since 1979 
are affected by the arbitrary nature of the initial^ allocations* 

♦ 

It is true that each of the segments has supplemented State funding with 
other resources, but the presence of these' additional funds does not 
avoid the difficulties in determining accurate costs, except perhaps at 
the University. The University supplemented the State funds with federal 
grants. Regents' funds, and student registration fee funds. The other 
resources available to the State University are not as substantial as 
those at the University given the relative size of the program budgets, ' 
and at the Community Colleges^ much of the additional fundings comes from 
revenue from ADA in special classes and does not apply to the provision 
of support serviced. . 

t> ... - . , 

Another problem involved in determining appropriate funding levels is 
that the costs of providing suppo3:t services vary among the segments for 
a number of reasons: 

• First, salaries and other operating expenses may, be different for the 
University than for the State University and the Community Colleges. 

• Second, costs per student would b^ expected to be higher at t-he Univer- 
sity than at the State University and the Community Colleges because 
the University serves a comparaftively small number of students 'With 
disabilities^, and economies of scale are not as^ feasible, 

^ . ■ " 

• Third, the types of students served and the , services offered are 
considerably different, at least when the University and State Univer- 
sity are compared to the Community Colleges. Wfiile costs for provid- 
ing, the same services to the same student population may be roughly 
comparable, present data-collection techniques do not peiinit a detailed 
breakdown of costs for the Community Colleges* \ 

• ^Jourth and finaily,'^^^the^ students at the University and the State 
University usually attend full time ^nd receive individual services, 
while those at the Community Colleges average approximately half time * 
and may receive services in a group setting, and, therefore, presumably 
cost somewhat less to serve per individual. . 



: ■ "II . " 

Despite these diffei^ences, the Uaiversity's co^t per student data probably 
at least provide an upper limit on what programs at the State University 
and Cojnmunity Colleges might reasonably be expected ^to cost. 



Because the long-term funding mechanism recommended in 1981 is based on 
the cbncept of an average cost per student for certain types of services, 
if this model is adpf^ted, some method must be devised to develop estimates 
of the average cos> of providing given services that overcomes the ihhereiit 
inadequacies a^d^ historical inequities of the cost information currently 
available. One method^might be to fund programs at an artificially high 
level and all/ow them to operate for 'a specified period of time in order 
to establish /true costs without the constraint of limited funding. Apart 
from the f is^cal arguments against allocating larger than necessary amounts 
to a particular pi;ogrami the difficulty with this method is; that costs 
will naturally tend 'to rise to the level of available funding. A second 
approach would be to have a group of knowledgeable practitioners develop 
reasonable cost rates based on their experience. Such estimates might be 
high, but they could be balanced against historical cost figures to 
compensate for t^:^te^dency. 

Accor^lfngl^^tJ^^^ principles, which represent a refinement of 

the im^l develop^ in 1981, hire recommended as the basis of a long-term 
funding mechanism for programs serving students with disabilities: 



RECOMMENDATION 6. Tlie Legislature should fund ' the actual addi- 
tlonal cost of providing necessary support servTcis to students 
with disabilTties i n pufal i c postsecondary education , 

6.1 In determining the allocation of State funds for this 
purpose, the process described in Recommendations 7 through 12 
below should be utilized. 

6.2 Institutions should continue to utilize all other aval 
able resources to support programs for students with disab/li- 
ties. ^ 



RECOMMENDATION 7. The Legislature should base funding of 
prograins for students with disabilities in publTc postsecongary 
education on projections of costs submitted by eabh segment 
during the State budget process , except that . costF Tor provid- 
ing specTil classes in Community Coljeges shall be ^nded in 
accordance with Recommendations 18-^22 below . llvitial cost 
projections shall be. developed in accordance with Recolnmengi - 



tion 12 below aiYd projections for subsequent years should 
account for anticipated changes due to ififlatfon , workload , and 
alterations In the program structure . Projections of worklolig" 
increase Ihoiird be based bn actualThcreases experienced by the 
segment in prior years . Requests for increased support based 
£Q these proiections shal 1 . t?e hinai ed through the regular State 
budget process . The level of funding may vary between segments 
because of differences in the actual cost of adequately providing 
.the same services i h the three segments ^ 



RECOMMENDATION 8. Each seqinent submit to the Department of 
Finance a budget request Tngicating State funds required to 
provide fervices to studentFwith disabilities. Those services 
listed frT Appindix A shall be available at each college or 
campus and shall be"" funded by the State . It ts expressly 
recognizeg" tTTiF lervicgs in additToh to those listed m Appendix 
A are not necFssarily of"1"esser pnonty . Once a service has 
beirTapproved for State funding , it shall become a permanent 
piH of the range of services to be provided by that segment. 
and"the /coits of providing sTicFservices sjialT be pro.iected, • 
fepoFbid . and funded as descrTBid in Recommendation 11 below. 

RECOMMENDATION 9,. Support services funded by ttie State shall 
be cbnsi stent with the followTng: 



a. The service is consistent with the stated purposes, of ^x;Qr 
grims for ?tudents~wi th di sibTl i ti es as set forth in Recomrr 
m endation ST 

b. The service does not duplicate services which are otherwi se 
available to all students . • , 

c. The need for the service is diractly related to verifiable 
. dTsabTTTtTis of the students to be served . 

d. The need for the service is directly related to the person's 
partTHpatTbn' Tn the educational procass . 

e. Services should have as their goals mainstreaming . inde - 
pendence , and/or maximum integration of stu dents with 
disabilities . 

f . . Services should be provided in the most integrated setting 
' possible consistent with State and federal law . State 

policy and funding requirements , and segmental missions and 
policies . , ^ 

RECOMMENDATION 10. The Legislature should give each segment 
the discretionary authority to establish a Speci alConti ngency 
Fund from the funds allocated in accord wTth Recommendation 11 
biTowT^hF'gpeci a1 Contingency Fund shall be used for: \^ 
providing services to students who require services which are 
extraordinarily costly ; and (b) providing inservice training to 
regular campus faculty and staff to improve their awareness of 
the needs of students with disabilvties . 



RECOMMENDATION 11. The Legislature should fund programs based 
on budget requests that ' addtogether the total cost for inter ' 
preters . readers , notetakers . special equipment , mobility 
assistance , other support services , administration , and the 
Special Contingency Fund, if any. In egch category .: the total 



cost shall be determined b>j< multiplying the number of students 
to be ^rved by the es"tTmat^ cost per student of providing the 
servige^ ^or servTiEes 7 The estimated cost per student may be 
^ derived by the use of any formula, method ^, or process which the 
segment may select , so long as the method accurately reflects 
the true cost of adequately proyTdTng these services. (Appendix 
B contains the budget projection formatT] 

11.1 Notwithstanding the above budget projection system, the 
allocation to the segment shall be considered to be a lump sum , 
and may be allocated to campuses or colleges- by any reasonable 
and equitable method developed by , the segments, provided, 
however, that all $erv1ces listed in Appendix A must be avail- * 
able bn e^ch campus and the use of these fupds is expressly re- 
stricted to the provision of support services; for students with** 
disabilities. f 

11.2 As used above, "administration" means the cost of en- 
suring compliance with these policies and guidelines in programs 
supported by funds provided under this policy. Costs of admin- 
istration which. are incurred at the campus or college level and 
at the systemwide level should be combined and reported under 
administration. Administration may include costs for ^program, 
development, accountability, and evaluation as well as the 
costs associated with the operation of advisory committees 
described in Recommendations 13.-1 and 13.2. 

-11.3 By November 1 o^ each year, each segment will report .to 
the Department of Finance on forms to be developed jointly by 
the Commission, the segments, and the Department regarding the 
actual cost of program operation during the previous fiscal 
year. These reports shall inqlude the numbers of students 
served and the costs of serving such students tor each of the 
categories' listed above. The report shall also include a 
breakdown of expenditures from the Special Contingency Fund. 
The report shall include information oh the numbers of students 
served in each of the disability categories specified in Appendix 
C, and for the Community Colleges, the developmental ly disabled 
should be separately reported. 

11.4 Except as specifically superseded herein, the guidelines 
set forth in the attached 1979 Task Force report remain effective. 

RECOMMENDATION 12. Jhe Legislature should require that, the 
Initial average costrates described in Recomtnendat ToFT ? "5? 
established through the foil owing process : 

12.1 The Commission, with the advice of the Statewide Advisory 
Committee described in Recommendation 13 below, shall by October 
1, T983, review standards for reasonable levels of State support 
for the provision of services to students with disabilities and 
the admiriistlratlon of those services as developed by the three 
segments.. Proposed funding levels shall be' reviewed by the" 



Joint Legislative Budget Committee and the Department of h*nance 

thro-ugh the regular State budget process and shall serve as the ^ 

basis of budgeting for the 1984-85 fiscal year. ; 

12.2 EstimatiBs of the average cost for providing a given 

service or services shall be based on the reasonably expected - ,, 
cost of providing a unit of .service to a particular student and 
shall take into account the frequency with which students are 
likely to use the service. " 

12.3 Average cost rates may take into "account differences «. , 
between the ^figments and may deviate from historical cost 

figures. However, any deviations from such fiQures shall be .. . 

based on specific justifications. In no eveat may aggregate 
per capit* costs in any segment- exceed those for the Uhiveapsity 

of California. ; ' . 

♦ •'' . ■ ■ . ■ ■ . 

12.4 Modifications in these initial average cd^^^^^^^ 
be made in accord. with Recommendcftion 7 above. 



HOW SHOULD PROGRAMS FOR STUDEN 

WITH DISABILITIES BE EVALUATED? ^ ^ 

Although programs for students with disabilities have been the subject of 
numerous studies, little attention has been devoted to their systematic 
evaluation. This fact is due largely to their lack of clarity of purpose. 

If they are designed to overcome underrepresentation and promote the. 
recruitment and retention of ' students with disabilities , then ;^eir 
performance should be measured in terms of their ability to influence 
positively the representation of such students in the student body and 
their inq)act on the academic performance of these students. However, if 
their primary objective is merely to ensure accessibility^ criteria for 
appropriate evaluation are less obvious. Student performance informsltion 
might be -considered irrelevant because the programs coald fulfill their 
goal of ensuring accessibility despite students' possible failure or 
withdrawal for unrelated reasons. Likewise^ monitoring changes in enroll^ 
ment is a^poor basis for evaluation because increases, or lack thereof , 
in the enrollment of students with disabilities is irrelevant if increasing 
enrollments is not a purpose of the program. ^ 

The most obviously appropriate measure would be student satisfaction, and 
it was for this reason that the 1979 Statewide Task Force recommended the 
establishment of advisory committees including student representatives 
who could presumably make known serious inadequacies in the programs. 
But even Where such advisory committees do exist, th^ ofteif-do not meet 
regularly or do not have effective student represe^ation. Surveys ^of 
students are helpful, but their results a\e often impireoise and easily 
biased. 
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At the request of the Legislature, the Chancellor of th^ Conanunit))^ Col- 
leges is currently studying methods of evaluating, the programs for s/tudents 
with disabilities. His study is focusing on the evaluation of classes 
providing specialized instructiori for these students in the Community* 
Colleges , but his^ report may include some recommendatibns applic^able ta 
evaluating all services in all three segments/ / / 

Although the results of the Chancellor's study are sl^ill pendin^g, it is 
possible to make the following two recommendations*/ Commission staff 
will also take steps to establish a Statewide Advi^sory Committee on 
Services to Students with Disabilities to assist gti^ff in a variety of 
areas including the review of program evaluations conducted by ti^e segments 

RECOMMENDATION 13. Programs for students with disabiJfties ^ 
shall i ncl ude adviso)fV cbmmittees as follows : 

r J ^- ■ • / ■ ■ ■ 

13.1 The Board of Regents of the University /of California, the 
Board of Trustees of the California State University, and the 

. Board of Governors of the California Commun/ity CoTleges should 
require that each campus establish, an advisory committee on 
services to students with disabilities th^t shall meet regu- 
larly to' review the operation of these programs. This committee 
Ihou'ld be advisory to the chief administfative officer of the 
campus. The committee should have substantial representation 
of students, faculty, and staff who are representative of as 
wide a. variety of disabilities as possible and may also include 
representatives of appropriate community or State agencies, 
consumer groups, and any other appropriate organizations or 
individuals. Functions of the committee should include assisting 
in the evaluation of current campus policies and procedures 
relating to students with disabilities; developing plans for 
programs and services for these students; and setting priorities, 
developing timelines, and assisting in the estimatipn of costs 
- associated with support services. 

13.2 The Board of Regents of the University of California^ the 
Board of Trustees of the California, State University and the 

, Board of Governors of the CaliforniajGo™^ Co]leges should 
each establish a systemwi de£ advisory! c^bmmH oh services to 
students with disabilities that shall mee^t regularly to review 
the operation of these programs. These committejes should be 
advisory to and recognized by the chief administrative^ officer 
of each segment. These committees should have substantial 
representation of students, faculty, and staff whb are represent 
tative of as wide a variety of disabilities as possible^^a^ may 
also include representatiyes of appropV^iate coiwnunity or^ 
. agencies, consumer groups, and any other appropriate organizations 
or individuals. Functions of the committees should include 
assisting in the implementation and evaluation of programs for 
services to students with disabilities i. deveTopin^^ 
necessary f of /"the revision of systemwide policies for these 
students; and advising the systemwide administration on their 
needs and concerns. 



RECOMMENDATION 14. Each segment shouid develop and submit to 
the Commission for TtFreyiew by January I, 1984 , program 
fevaluati on standards which it will use in conducting evaluations 
of its programs for students with disabiTTties / The Commissfon 
with the advice -of the Statewide Advisory Committee described 
Tr TRecommendation 13,3 shaVl review and comment on these stand- 
ards by April 1^ 1984 , At a minimum , the program " evaTuati on . 
process shall include periodTcTjte visits or program audits by . 
each systemwide adminisrtratTon and assessment of student satrs" 
faction. Results of program evaluations should be included by 
each segment in thiir biennial report to^ the Commission , and 
the Commission shal 1 review and .comment on these reports to the 
respecti ve segments . The CommT^ shaTT , by JanQary 1, 1987, 
prepare a report whiclTTncTudes a comprehensive r^eyiisw of thase ^ 
programs' " based on the bienniaV ^ ?dports called for by the 1979 
Task Force report r ^nformati oh from the Statewide Advisory 
Committee , and program evaluations conducted by the ^ segments tn 
accordance wTth stanBards^ described in this " recommendation and 
Recommendation 13. ' 



WHAT HAS BEEN THE EFFECT OF THE TRANSFER OF SERVICES 
FROM THE DEPARTMENT OF REHABILITATION? 



As mentioned above, until re»ntly, the Department of Rehabilitatipn 
provided ^several important support services, including readers, interpre- 
ters, and note-takers, to its clients who were students in public pbst^ 
secondary education. In J:9 79, however, based on its interpretation of 
Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973 and othier provisions of 
federal and State law, the Department took the position that i)ostsec- 
ondary educational institutions should bear this responsibility. 

Since 1976, the Community Colleges have provided these services to their 
students who were not clients of the Department through funding under AB 
77. The 1979 Statewide Task Force recognized tha.t these services should^ 
be available at all institutions, and recommended 'that programs fSr^^ 
students w^ith disabilities should be^ funded to provide such services in 
the event that they were discontinued by the Department. In order to 
give the educational sector time to prepare for the transfer of responsi-^ 
bility for these services, the Department agreed to continue providing 
them for its clients through the academic year 1980-81. However, on July 
1, 1981, the. Departmeiit teased providing^hese services, and the passage 
of SB 1053 two months later formally 'ac'complished their transfer to 
postsecondary education. 

Many groups, particularly organizations representing the blind, have 
expressed serious reservations about the ability of programs for students 
with disabilities to provide services as effectively as did the Department 
of Rehabilitation. In response to these concerns, 1053 contained 
language requiring each of the three segments to deyelop regulations by 
January 1982 to ensure that the quality of their services is equivalent 
to. that previously provided by the Department- However, lack of sufficieUt 



funding has made the institutioias reluctant to adopt rules: comiiiitting 
themselves to a particular quality or quantity of services, and thus 
these regulations have not yet been adopted, though the tlniyer^ity main- 
tains that its guidelines developed pursuant to the 1979 Task Force 
report satisfy the requirements of SB 1053. 

The lack of these regulations me^ns that no specific standards ate avail-* 
able to measure performance iaor is there^a formal process by which students 
can resolve problems except for the regular campus appeals process. Thus 
little hard evidence exists on which to judge the effects of the transfer. 
Nonetheless, it was clear to the Department of Finance during itp study 
that the programs have received inadequate funding from the State to • 
provide for these additional services. Many campuses have \ found it 
nee^sary to restrict the hours that readers ot interpreters are available 
or to rely heavily on volunteers. This problem r^^inains most acute at the 
Community Colleges, but programs at the University might well have exper- 
ienced similar difficulties if other resources hl^d not beeii Available, 
and some programs at State University campuses experienced severe <3jifficul^ 
ties in 1981 until these campusBs gained experience in deliverin|g these 
services . ' ^ / j. <^ 

Estimating the amount needed to offer these additional services adequately 
is very difficult. One problem is that campuses have tended to sacrifice 
the quality of services in order to stretch limited dollars to* setye all 
students."" Therefore, their costs are artificially low compared to what 
they would be ±£Zhe services were provided >in strict accord with SB 
1053. Another probleili is that clients of the Department of Rehabilitation 
who were students prior to July 1981 ofCen received seprices from both 
the Department and camptj^s programs. Thus, they already^ appeared in the 
segmental headcount, but they now need the additional services from the 
segments* that previously were provided by the Department. This makes 
segmental costs of serving them even higher, but the present pet-capita 
funding mechanism is incapable of accounting for suBstantial increases in 
the costs of serving existing students. It is likely that, clients of the 
Department will be particularly costly to serve becauser-t^ey tend to b*^ 
more severely disabled, and yet the Department of Rehalii^tatiaia, which 
presumably has esqperience in this area, has been Unable tq provide accurate 
information about the ijiumbers of its clients in public postsecondary 
education or the costs of serving them. 

RECOMMENDATION 15. In developing average cOst^ates pursuant 
to Recommendation j2, cost i.nereases which may te iattributable 
to the transfer of services from the Department of Rehabilija '" 
tion shall be incTuded. ' - 



Other problems have arisen because some campuses are uncertain abo 
implications of providing' S:ervices to students with disabilities 
same fashion previously used by the Department of Rejiabilitatioiil 
the Department, students were given the right to select, hire, and fire 
those persons who provided reader, interpreter, or other services to 
them. The student and the service fprovider determined when, where, and 
Under what conditions the, provider would work and completed a form which 



they submitted to the Department to verify the number of hours worked. 
The Department then paid the service provider as an independent contractor. 
Most students deem this systepi essential because it gives them the flexi- 
bility to study in the most efficient way and to work with providers who 
are selected to their specifications. But such a system does noV^I^ 
well with traditional personnel practices of educational- institudp^ 
Moreover, many Community College administrators fear liability proidems 
if they permit^employees to work of f" campus wi^out the superyisioirSQl^ 
district^ personnel. Although the University, with more flexible hiring 
procedures, has apparently had little difficulty in this regard, problems 
have occurred in the Community Colleges and the State University. 



RECOMMENDATION 16.. The Education Code should be amended to 
indicate that the tommunity Colleges and the State Univensity 
may elect to' provide direct ; support services ( principally 
reader and fnterpreter services ) through an independent contrac- 
tor system , . ^ ^ 

16-1 Such a system should permit students to select, hire, and 
fire those^'whb provide services to them and make the student 
responsible for determining how,, when, and where to work with 
the service prpviider. Students would be allotted a fixed - 
number of dollars or hours of service which could be exceeded 
only with spi^cialN approval. ' 

16.2 In -the event that -a segment chooses not to use the inde- 
pendent contractor system, it must' provide such services in 
accord with the guidelines of the 1979 Task Force report aind 
the requirements of SB 1^05^3. 



The Commission will work with all three segments to ensure .the greatest 
possible 'degree of uniformity icL the' delivery of services consistent with 
this recommendation arid SB 1053. Finally, the lack of any formal process 
for resolving problems with the delivery of these services has^faampered 
efforts to improve the "quality of the services and to accurately assess 
the costs involv^.<^ An informal process has been deyisfed whereby program 
staff and rehabintation counselors attempt'.to resolve problems at the 
local level. If they are unsuccessful, then representatives of systemwide 
linistration and the Department's central off ice. Staff attempt to reach 
eement with the assistance of Commission staff if necessary. The 
artment has ^so agreed to provide services in tKe event that lack of 
iinds or other insurmountable problems made it impossible for the educa-_ 
tional institution to assist a particular student. 

These informal arrangements have not been entirely satisfactory,, however* 
Many students, counselqirs, and program~level staff have been unaware of. 
them or have found thetf confusing and ineffectual* As a result, only a. 
limited nuioaber of appd^als have reached the systemwide level, and in only 
one case has Commission staff become involved. Theoretically, these 
results might indicate that. the programs are performing satisfactorily, 
but feedback from consumer groups indicates that problems continue to be 
widespread, particularly in the Community Colleges. This suggests that 
the monitoring process itself is inadequate. 




RECOMMENDATION 17. Programs for students with dfsabi Titles 
should provide the support servTces Jistefl in Appendijc A and 

\ - " any ^ other 3erv i ces which may be. developed in accord wi th the 
recomrii^ndations of this report . The Legislature shbuld direct 
the Department of Rehabilitation to provide all other support 
services whi ch may be Necessary to assist its c1 ients who may 

' be students in publ ic ibostsecondary education ^ The LegisTature 
should further dvrefct^the Departmint to work with the three 
segments and the Gommissiion to develop a system for coordinating 
services and resoTvi ng probi ems which may an se so that students 
receive all necessary services . Such procedures should be in 
place by Joriy 1 , 1983. . ^ 
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J THREE . . : 

ISSUES 'RELATED TO THE COMMUNITY COLLEGES'' 

THE NATURE AND SCOPE OF PROGRAMS FOR STUDENTS WITH , 
DISABILITIES IN THE COMMUNITY. COLLEGES 



Almost from their inc^tion^ the Community Colleges as3iuned the respdnjsir 
billty for providi^jtig vocationjal and technical education, a^axdin^^:^ 
associate degree, offering the first twp years of undergraduate educkt|;on 
to students who then transfer to jpbtain a bachelor's degree at a f oUr-^y6|ir 
institution, and pr^oviding community service activities. Commensurate 
with -these broad fuaactions, the'^ommimity Colleges operate oH tli0)ppen; 
admission system under which ajay adtftt who can benefit from instrii^^ 
is admissib-le without regard to previous academic attainment. 

Given their efforts t6 serve the entire community, it is not surpri^^^^^ 
that thef Community Colleges have created programs which offer a wide^^^^ V 
range of services extending to even the mogt severely 4 disabled 
discussed earlier, a number of services are* prdvided beyond those W 
at the University .or the St^te University, and, as Table 3 cleaHy 
the students r^iffer from those served by the other segments^ The lea ru- 
ing disabled comprise approximately 20 percent of the students with 
disabilities served t>y Community College programs, and these programs 
also serve large numbe&s of student:^ with deveHoBpental disabilities* 

In 1981-82, ju|t oyer 4 percent of all Community Cbllege students vere 
served by programs for- students with disabilities. While this may not 
seem a high percentage, it is^^iilapressive when compared with ^e^perf ormance 
of many other institutions in assimilating persons with disabtfities, 
especrally in light of the fact that imany of these students are severely 
.disabled and often have not received appropriate education or training 
before entering a Community College program. 

Thus the Communi;ty Colleges have been instrumental in expanding educational 
opportunities for persons with disabilities in California . This is an 
accomplishment which the Commi;Ssion believes must be protected even if 
fiscal conditions worsen. The best/way to do so is to inqprove the effi- 
ciency, effectiveness, and equity of these programs and to better coordi- 
nate Community College programs with those services prbvided by other 
agencies. The remainder of this report contains eighth recommendations 
designed to achieve these j^rovements in effectiveness, coordination, , 
and equity to ensure that changes' do not result in any dimunition of 
services, loss of opportunities for advancement currently available ^to 
persons with disabilities, or exclusion of these persons JErom appropriate 
programs. There is no question that Community Collegec will continue t9* 
play a^ajor part in the delivery of services to persons with* disabilities. 
The question is rather how th,ey can be most%ffective in providing services. 



SPEjZflAL CLASSED FOR STUDENTS WITH DISABILITIES 

The role of the Community Colleges, together with ACR .201- can be interpreted 
to make these institutions resRpnsible for seeking out and .serving all 
persons with disabilities. Such a charge would require not only more^ 
extensive support services but also the modification of programs and 
curricula in order to meet the needs of these students. As discussed 
earlier in the section on program purpose, the Community. Colleges have in 
fact adopted this practice -and offer a wide range of "special classes 
for students with disabilities. 

At the extreme of this range Qf special classes some Community Colleges 
offer instruction in basic living skills and a few have programs for 
adults with developmental disabilities in State hospitals. The use. of 
these special classes ha^ assisted the Community Colleges -in implementing 
ACR 201 and expanding opportuiiities for persons with disabilities. 
However, in recent years a number of questions have arisen about these 
-ctHss^refertn^ in^me distrjcj^s. Th re e of these issues are discussed 
in the following pages and several general rec0mmendatlO^s are offered 
for their resolution: Re'solving these issues should make programs for 
stu^eots with disabil-ities more effective and, ensure that setvices and 
■"instruction better meet student ne^tis . 

The first issue is how far the curriculum can be*-modified before it 
becomes duplicative 'of serviced provided by other agencies. There are.no 
restrictions on what may be taught ig a special class, and. these classes 
4o not always go through the regular curriculum development and approval 
process. Thus, virtually 'any activity which ^can be conducted in. a group 
setting can be considered a special class and- is eligible to receiye 
excess cost funding to supplement the revenue from ADA. 

The very presence of these classes is an indication that a need exists. 
However, presumably the purpose of these programs is. to deliver postsec- 
ondary education to this population, and the special class system accom- 
■ plishes this primarily by expanding the definition of ppstseconda^ 
education to the point where it can encompass any service anyone needs. 
Postsecondary education is seen as the responsibility of the colleges, 
while other agencies should provide other services needed by persons with 
disabilities. However, due to the lack of a clear definition of education, 
and the pressures from other agencies with more limited resources, some 
colleges have expanded their range of activities to the point that it 
becomes difficult to distinguish the college from otiier social service 
agencies.' Qf cours.e, postsecondary education as provided by a Community 
College is aWh br<^adex concept than traditional collegiate education, 
but some special classes raise questions as t6 what "postsecondary educa- 
tion" does mean. . 

Recommendation 18 below asks the Board of Governors to examine this issue 
and develop guidelines related to the purposes for which special classes 
can be used. / . 



RECOMMENDATION 18. The Board of Governors ot the Community 
Colleges .should review existing regulations .related to special 
classes for studelitrwTth disabilities ^ consjider the development . 
of guide Tines more c I earlj defining the purposes for which a 



special cTisi may be effered, and. explore methodg of better 
cobrdijiatTngnprograms offered by Tommuni ty Col 1 eges with services 
for persons witrrdisabnities provided by other agencies . 



A secoad related problem involves the statemeut iif Section 66201 of the 
Education Code that students must have "the capacity and motivation to 
ben^it froja/ higher education." In practice ^ the requirement that students 
be able to benefit from 'instruction usually does not operate to exclude 
anyone, and the Community Colleges are thjus regarded as having an "open 
door" admission policy. However, some students with disabilities , partic- 
ularly those adults with developmental disabilities, might prove \unable 
to benefit from most regular Community' College courses • (For a discus- 
sion of the term "developmental disability" ^ee the text begiiming on 
page ^42. By the term "regular," the Commission means ''all classes other 
than special classes •) Although programs hav^ -pccasionally been estab** 
lisBed^ to integrate adults with idevelopmental disabilities into regular^ 
courses, the more common practice is to place them in special classes 
with modified curricu]^. This approach is thought tp provide more appro- 
priate instruction to most adults with developmental disabilities and to 
allow them to benefit from instruction. 

If thus modifying the curriculum enables the developmentally disabled -to 
benefit from instruction, then they are admissible to Community Colleges 
and are entitled to receive services from programs serving students with 
disabilities. But modifying curriculum to meet the particular needs of a 
group can, as discussed above, result in the institution offering something 
which is clearly a social service "rather than education. Moreover, in 
^some instances, it is not entirely clear that students actually progress 
or benefit from even this form of instruction, particularly since advo- 
cates of these programs argue that preventing a student from regressing 
as quickly as would otherwise be the case constitutes progress. y 

Recommendations 18-22 impose some limitapions on special classes that 
will help to ensure that students in such classes have an opportunity to 
profit from the instruction they receive. Certainly many students with 
developmental disabilities could participate in and benefit from" courses 
offered jiA accordance with the provisions of -Recommendations 18-22, but 
others , particularly those in State hospitals and adult development 
centers, may not* This problem is addressed by Recommendation 24 below. 

Third and finally, while fecial classes are successful at involving 
students with disabilities in a Community College program, they may ndt 
do much to truly normalise or mainstream these students^ Most special 
classes are closed to non-disabled students and feW^ of those which are 
open would be useful or of interest to the non-disabled. In addition, 
many Community Colleges offer special elapses off campus in facilities 
which serve or house the disabled, and^^^e 4isabled student never e\ren 
meets a non-disabled Community College student. Of course, some of these 
students would never attend a Community College otherwise, and though the 
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fact that they are placed' in segregated classes may be philosophically 
troublesome, but they are still better off than if they had received no. 
education at all. It is also true that special classes held on campus 
may provide some opportunity or persons with disabilities to interact 
with the non-dilsabled outside of 'the classroom even where the class 
itself is segregated. One. real danger is that in some* cases students 
placed in segregated* classes could have succeeded in regular classes with 
the appropriate su|)port. This potential for succes§ in regular courses 
can be increased by minor modifications in format, such as easing limits 
placed on the time required to complete the course or using programmed 
learning modules. 

How many students would be willing and able to benefit from improved 
opportunities to participate in regular classes is unknown, but the 
current situation does not appear to promote mainstreaming. One possible 
reason for this is that financial incentives .exist which induce districts 
to use special classes. In its 1980 request for a study of these prog^rams 
by the Chancellor of the Community Colleges, the Legislature specifically 
asked whether financial incentives exist which induce districts to offer 
classes for the developmentally disabled. In his 1981 report, the Chan- 
'cellor concluded that no such incentives existed because only a few 
districts had chosen to offer such programs aixd the student instructor 
ratios were comparable to those in all special classes. But this analysis, 
which compares classes for students with developmental disabilities to 
those for students' with other disabilities, does not address the question 
of whether more general incentives are at work which encourage the use of 
special ^ classes as opposed to^ placing a student in a* regular clas^ with 
support services. « 

Indeed, it appears that the present funding ymechanism may do pri^cisely 
this because it offers the possibility of generating revenue from ADA 
which can be used to stretch the limited dollars .available in the AB 77 
excess cost fund. Moreover, until this year, a district was permitted to 
charge any amount it wished as an indirect rate which was added to the 
actual cost of operating the class before calculating the excess cost to 
be charged to the State. Since there' were no- controls on the indirect 
rate, this mechanism held considerable potential for abuse. .The Chancel** 
lor is cijtrently developing regulations to deal with this particular 
problem. * ' ^ ■ 

/ 

But othet, more basic reasons may account for^the frequency with which 
special classes are used. Primary among them is the fact that integrating 
students ,with severe disabilities into regular classes is difficuilt^ 
expensive, and requires the support' and cooperation of the regular faculty 
who may be uncomfortable working vith -these students** Also, ^a^^aries for 
faculty are generally higher -than those for staff so a built^n^jncentive 
exists for those who deliver the services to structure them as special 
classes for which they are the" instructors. Thus, a nrnober of factors 
other than the needs of, ^Students influence Colleges to develop special 
classes rather than working to place students in regular classes. 

Despite these difficulties, some special classes do serve a useful func- 
tion: they provide a limited form of access to postsecond|[ry educatioh 
for somis students with severe disabilities who would otherwise be entirely 
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excluded. While substantial modification of programs and curriculum is 
not required tp^provide program access under federal law [Southeastern 
Community College v. Davis, 44^2 U.S.' 397 (1979)], the State's commitment 
to extending educational opportunities justifies such efforts. While 
integration of students with severe disabilities into regular classes may 
be feasible as a long-term, objective, it is unlikely to be accomplished 
quickly, and in the interim, special classes do provide a mechanism for 
delivering education to this population. 

In addition, some students, particularly the deaf, may prefer separate/ 
classes and would choose them even where regular classes were made acces'^ 
sible. Of course, some subjects not of use or interest to non-disabled 
students may be legitimately offered in classes for students With disabil- 
ities, since in these cases ar sort of natural separation will occur even* 
if the classes are open to all studenl^s. 

RECOMMENDATION 19. The Community Colleges shquld continue to 
offer special classes to students with disabilities ^ and the 
excess cost . of providing these classes should continue to be 
funded by tpe State , but the Board of Governors should review 
Section 56002 of Title 5 of the California Administrative Code 
arrd current efforts to monitor complfancfe with this section to 
ensure that special classes are offered only in those situations 
in which they constitute the most ; integrated setting"^ossib1e 
or the clear preference of students ^ That is^ the decision > 
about Whether a student takes a regular or speciaTTlass should 
be based solely * on educational need and student choice . 

The circumstances under which special classes ^shouId be offered and the 
means by which they should be funded in order to achieve this objective 
are discussed in the following section. 



HOW SHOULD SPECIAL CLASSES BE OPERATED AND FUNDED? 



At the direction of the Legislature, the Chancellor's staff is now prepar- 
ing to implement new data collection and program evaluation requirements 
for special classes. This system will provide a great deal of new infor- 
mation, about the quality, scope, and effectiveness of special classes 
which may eventually help fine tune the operation and fundimg of these 
classes. * 

.. ' 

Although- the data from this new reporting system will not begin to be 
available "^until 1984, some general recommendations can be made at this 
time: 

RECOMMENDATION 20. The Board of Governors of the Community 
Colleges should develop procedures specif Teal Ty designed to 
ensure compliance with the requirements of Section 56004 of 
Title 5 of th6 California Administrative Code that students 



make a voluntary and informed decTsion before enroll ing in a 
spiciaT^lass . These procedures should include having the 
studefit sign a form stating that the alternatives to a special 
class placement have been described to them and that they have 
been offered the opportunity to enroll in regular classes with 
appropriate support services , ' 



RECOMMENDATION 21. The Board of Governors of the Community 
Colleges should requTiFe that speciaV classes that are offered 
for creditshaTl meet the same requirements for grading , course 
content, and course approval as do other credit courses . In 
« addition , special classes with cur7icu1um~substantial ly simi lar 
to that of art existing^r^uVar . class shall not be offered for 
credit unless the institution can make available appropriate 
support services to al Tow any student with a disabi Vity to 
enroll in an^ regular class offered for credit . Special classes 
offered for credit shall be funded using the direct excess cost 
mechanism with modifications for the control of i ndixect rate 
charges . — 



RECOMMENDATiON ZZ.- The Board of Governors of the Community 
Colleges should requTre that nort-credit specialcl asses be 
offered subject to the limTtition s of RecoiBmendation 20 above, 
and that such courses shall be elTgible for excess cost funding 
3nTy after approval by the Chancellor in accord with the following : 

a. Priority shall be given to those courses which promote 
independence andTor mains treaming . 

b. Funding shall be made available only in cases where provid- 
ing instruction iji a regular cl'ass with support services is 
not feasible or wpuld not meet the needs of the students . 

c. Funding made available shall not , when combined With revenue 
from ADA , exceed the true cost of offering the course . 



HOW SHOULD THE STATE DELIVER EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 
TO ADULTS WITH DEVELOPMENTAL DISABILITIES? 



In general, the term "developmental disability" refers to mental retarda- 
tion or any other disabling condition which results from a disruption of 
tlie normal developmental process . Under federal law* a developmental 
disability is a conditipn arising before the age of 22 which impairs 
three . or more major life functions ^{42 USC Section 6,000, et. seq. ) . The 
State uses a separate definition which identifies persons with developmental 
■ disabilities as those with epilepsy, cerebral palsy,, autism, mental 

retardation, or any condition requiring services and treatment similar to 
those applied to mental retardation (Cal. Welf. & Inst. Code Section 
4512). 



Under these definitions,' there are some 230,000 adults with developmental 
disabilities in California; many of whom live with their parents, in 
community facilities, or in institutional settings. Approximately 40,000 
of these individuals are categorized as substantially handicapped -and are 
registered clients of the Regional Centers operated by the Department of 
Developmental Services. The experience of those who serve this populatidn 
clearly demonstrates that with appropriate training and education these 
individuals can often lead richer, more productive, and less dependent 
lives, and can sometimes live independently and secure competitive employ- 



Both State and federal laws establish the right of children with develop** 
mental disabilities to a free and appropriate education. While adults 
with developmental disabilities have the right to participate in postsec- 
^ondary education (as does any adult who can satisfy the requirements of 
the institution), there i^ no corresponding mandate to provide educational 
services to adults^ with developmental disabilities equivalent to those 
they received as children. Nevertheless, their disability doe^ not 
change once they become adults and they often need continued services. 
T he State hospitals and regional centers are ,generaXly- unable to provide 
or purchase these services, and have turned to adult education programs 
operated by the Department of Education and the Community Colleges to 
provide education for these adults. 

AB 77 contains no definition of developmental disability, but its defini- 
tion of learning disability would include many/ of those covered by the 
St^te definition. But including persons^^ith developmental disabilities 
in the learning disability category has caused considerable confusion, 
and the Chancellor of the Copnunity Colleges is now considering recommend- 
ing that the Board of Governors adopt new definitions of learning disabled 
and "developmentally limited learners." Under this new definition, 
developmentally limited learners would include those with mental retarda- 
tion, autisiany and other similar limitations. Thus, this new definition 
would clarify existing practice 'in the Community Colleges Which regard's 
cerebral palsy and^ epilepsy as physical or communication disabilities and 
restricts developmental disability to those conditions which involve some 
impairment of intellectual function. * Although this approarch does not 
parallel either the State or the federal definition, it appears to be a 
pr§,ctical necessity for an educational institution where Radically differ- 
ent services ma^ be required by students in these two populations. 



RECOMMENDATION 23. The Boa^d of Governors of the Community 
Colleges should adopt a definition of " developmental disabiti- - 
ties " and should make " modi f i cati ons in sections 56020 > 56022 , 
and 56024 . of Title 5 of the CalTfornii Administritive Code to 
make the disability definitions in these sections cx?nsi stent 
with those in Appendix C and the agreements described in Recoiri - 
mendation 2. r Programs " for students with disabilities^ n the 
Community Colleges should provi de services only to those students 
satisfying these definitions and whd are capable of meeting the 



ment. 
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Using the 'Community College definition, persons with developmental dis- 
abilities would not normally be regularly admissible at the University or 
State University, and thus do not appear among the types of students 
reportedly served by programs' for students with dis^abxlities In these 
segments. However, the Community Colleges report serving some 6,000 
adults with developmental disabilities during 1981-82, out of a disabled 
student population o'f approximateiy* 51,000, In addition, there are a 
large number of persons with developmental disabilities in some State 
hospitals who are served by programs at a few Community Colleges which do 
not claim excess cost funding under AB 77 and, therefore, do not report 
their enrollments to the Chancellor's Office as part _ of the number of 
students served by programs for students with disabilities. 

As indicated in Recommendation 23, it is certainly desirable and permis- 
sible jEor Community Colleges to serve adults with developmental disabil- 
ities who can benefit from instruction (as required in Section 66201 of 
thep Education Code), and in a manner consistent with Recommendations 
18-22] But, as discussed in the section regarding special classes, some 
persons with development al disabilities, particularly those in adult 
development centers and State hospitals, may not be^ able to ^benefit from 
postsecondary education as it is traditionally defined. The functional 
levels of adults with developmental disabilities in State hospitals ji^ 
described as follows in the 1981' report to the Legislature by the Depart- 
ment of Developmental Services: ^ 

40 percent have difficulty with ambulation (ranging from 16 / 
percent who are totally unable to creep or crawl, to 15 percent^ 
who walk un^adily when not supported) . Only 11 percent can/ 
carry on ^simple conversation and over 60 percent cannot say / 
simple words. Eighty-four (84) percent require total assistance 
with grooming and 37 percent cannot eat with a utensil (pp. j 
7-8). / 

Moreover, some student^ with developmental disabilities have remained in 
special classes at State hospitals for years without making significant 
progress and are now beginning to reach the 4,Q00 hour limit which the 
State imposed on students in these programs several years ago. While 
this of course ig not true of all participants, it does demonstrate that 
these programs differ from most operated by the Community Colleges in 
that they involve^ong- term support. ^ 

Another problem is that the system of providing support to the Community 
Colleges on the basis of total revenues per unit of ADA is not appropriate 
for all areas of instruction. In certain instances, the application of 
the total revenue^^r ADA method can cause serious distortions of public 
policy. Over tta#yeafs, the Legislature has recognized this problem, and 
has provided varying methods of support when the kind of instruction is 
quite different from the norm* Some examples are: y/ 

• Since apprenticeship training differs from regular classroom instruc- 
tion, apprenticeship reimbursements are provided at the rate of $3-25 
per cldck hour. ^ 



0 



. • The California Work-Sitist Educational Training Acf provides funds to 
the Employment Development Department as block grants which are then 
negNj^a ^e d with educational providers, including the Community Colleges. 

• Rather than receiving the district's average revenues per ADA (the 
statewide average for 1982-83 is slightly over $1,900 per ADA) , non- 
credit ADA is supported by the State at the flat rate of $1,100 for 
all districts* * ' ' 

Thus, the State's policy is that when certain /Mnds of instruction var^ 
greatly — in terms of clientele or cost--;the support method should more 
closely tailor the revenues to phe costs than is the ^^ase under the 
average revenue per ADA method. This is done so that educational need, 
rather than fiscal incentives or discentives, detennilies decisions about 
programs . » . 

• •. / 

• The existing ADA mechanism and the concept of a class are not well adajpted 
to providing the sort of loE^-temi support which may be required for some 
adul;^s with development^nT oisabilities. ADA rates were developed on the 
assumption ' that students- would^voluntaxtly attend classes ^ would do so 
for a limited number of ' hours per week, would not take the saine class 
indefinitely, and would only remain in the class if they we^e^jmaking 
substantial progress. These assumptions do not ^always hold for 
developmentally disabled. In :^ct, it may even be dif ficult ,to determine 
whether some persons with developmental disabilities are voluntarily 
enrolled in the class if they cannot communicate effectively. These 

^ problems are most pronounced and widespread in those programs operated in 
State hospitals and adult development centers. . 



Since adults wy^h developmental disabilities do require these services, 
the practical choice is between transferring funding and responsibility 
for such setvices to another agency or developing a new system for de- 
livering these services through the Community Colleges which overcome? 
the many problems^ created by the present arrangemer^t. From a policy 
standpoint, it may be preferable to have Community Colleges provide the 
services since this promotes the goals of integrating persons with devel- 
opmental disabilities into programs which serve all adults., Recommenda-- 
tion 24 below is consistent with this policy in that it would permit 
Commimity Colleges to continue serving adults with developmental disabil- 
ities in aclult development centers and State hospitals, but it avoids 
questions about the ability of these students to benefit from instruction 
and problems with the ADA fimding mechanism by transferring funding to 
the Department of Developmental Services and permitting that agency to 
purchase educational services for this population from Community Colleges 
or' any other appropriate agency. As a practical matter. Recommendation 
24 does not change the degree ^f integration of these programs, since the 
individuals in question will continue to receive educational services, ^ 
will continue to reside and be served in the same f&cxlities, and may in 
fact continue to be served by Community Colleges; The effect of the 
recommendation is to make decisions about services more consumer oriented. 
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RECOMMENDATION 24. The Legislature should transfer to the 
Department of DevelopmentaT Services fimds' now aTlocatecT to 
Community "Colleges for programi~servi ng adults •with deveTopmen- 
taV disabilities in the State hospitals and In adult development 
centers . The Department of=. Devel opmentar " Servi ces should usT : 
these funds exclusively to purchase on a fee for servi ce basis 
the be'st available educational services for adults with deyel 
opmental disabilities 1n the State hospitaVs and adult devel op- 
meffb centers . Such servfiEis may be purchased from Community 
Colleges , adult education programs operated by the Department 
of Education , oig ^ther appropriate agencies . 



FOUR 



CONCLUSION 



This report has presented a review of programs for students with disabil^ 
ities in public postsecondary e(iucation in California ^explored a number 
of issues related to the funding a;nd operatiou of these programs;, and 
offered recommendations designed to resolve these issues. In general^ 
these recommendations would accomplish^several broad objectives: 

• Recommendation 2 proposes a process for resolving on an intersegmental 
level a variety of problems related to programs for students with 
learning disabilities. 

■ ' ■ ■ y 

• Recommend^^ton 3 reaffirmis State policy as to the purposes of the 
programs and establishes a hierarchy among these purposes for the 
allocation of State fun ds. 

• Recommendations 4 and 5 further the policy of integration of services^ \ 
in ways that take into account some of the practical difficulties in ) 
achieving this objective. ^ 

j» Recommendations 13 and 14 esiablish procedures for the monitoring and 
evaluation of the programs. y 

• Recommendations 18 through 23 suggest new policies and improved imple- 
mentation of existing policies regarding the funding and operation of 
special classes at Coinmuaity Colleges* 

• Recommendations 5, 17, and 2^propOse prbcedures for coordination of 
services with the Departments of Rehabilitation, Transportation^ and 
Development^ Services . 

• Recommendations 6 through 12 suggest a new long-term funding system 
for these programs that will ensure equity between the segments while 
permitting eae^ segment to offer additional services spiecifically 
designed to- meet the needs of itsr-^students. This new system will 
replace funding decisions based on rough aggregate per capita formulas 
with a budgeting system based on estimates of the reasonable cost of 
providing a defined set of services, which is mor^ accurate and sensi- 
tive to changes in need. This approach includes an initial process 
for determining reasonable cost rates and a further process for adjust- 
ing them in subsequent years. 

The Commission believes that taken ^gether these recommendations will 
improve^ services .to students with ^^"OiiaMl^ They will rd^lt in 

better ^coordination and funding of thesH^^^grams and clearer definition 
of their purposes and obligations. In sdme cases, 'they call for rearrang- 
ing responsibility for^ the delivery of services^ but they will ensure 
that all persons with disabilities who are currently^ served by these 
prograAs continue to receive necessary services. They include a system 



for monitoring the operation of the programs to determine the success of 
these proposed changes and the effectiveness of the programs in meeting 
the needs of students. Finally,, they will bring the State considerably 
closer to resolving many of , the issues related to these programs which 
have engendered controversy for the past few, years and detracted from the 
primary objective of better serving students with disabilities. 
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APPENDIX A 



SUPPORT SERVICES 



^ (1) Interpreter services which are necessary to allow a student with a 
disability-to complete the educational program. "* 

(2) Reader services which are necessary to allow a student with a 
disability to complete the educational program, > 

'(3) Notetaker sexrvices which are necessary to ^lloy a student with a 
disability to complete the educational ^rograim. This may include 
transcription of not.es and other related secretarial services. 

(4) Mobility assistance. This may include on-campus transportatioii^ 
wheelchair tepait and loan, temporary assistance with transferring 
from vehicles, or other similar assistance. Mobility assistance 
does not include permanent attendant care or ongoing escort service. 

(5) Registration assistance. This includes assi$ting a student to 
enroll in a particular class or section which is needed, but does 
not include giving a student with a disability absolute priority 
over any particular nondisabled student. 

(6) Special parking. > ^ \ ^ 

' , > * *■* • 

(7) Facilitation of access to all programs.. Thijs involves planning and 
^ Caordination services to assist the student with a disability ±n 

< gaining access to classes and programs. This may include making 
arrangements to move a class to an accessible facility, or consulting 
with faculty members to ensure that they understand the nejeds oif 
particular students. Facilitation of access to all programs does 
not include academic advising, personal counseling, Vocational 
counseling, pr tutoring. 

(&) Access to special adaptive equipment including purchase thereof. 

(9) Referral to appropriate on- or off-carapus resources, services, and 
agencies. 

** * * 

(10) Arrangements for specialized educational materials, including 

purchase or preparation of such materials. 

*■ ' 

(11) ' Establishment and maintenance of a list of available readers, 

interpreters, notetakers, mobility assistants, and attendants. 

(12) Supplemental orientation as determined by individual need. This 
means orientation to the physical environment of the college, which 
^is in addition to that typically offered to all students upon 

I entrance. . ' . - - 



(13) 



Tes t- taking arrangements . This includes working with the faculty 
to ensure that tests are given in a fair and appropriate manner, 
taping or brailling tests, or arranging for administratioti of oral 
examinations. Test-taking arrangements do not include special 
diagnostic testing or counseling, ^ 



(lA) Verification of disability. A professionally verified physical, 
communication, or learffing disability means a condition certified 
by a licensed physician, psychologist, audiologist, speech patholo- 
gist , rehabilitation counselor, physical therai^ist, corrective '* 
therapist, or learning disability specialist. Where the nature and 
extent of the disability is obvious (e.g., ampntee, blind, quadri- ' 
ple£ic), the coordinator of the disabled student services program 
ma/'verify the disability. In those ca^es where the coordinator is 
unable to verify the disability, the student shall either provide 
the verification documentation to the coordinator , .or sign a release 
guaranteeing thai: the documentation, statement, or certification 
shall be made available ,to the college upon request to the appropri- 
ate professional or agency. Verification of a disability may 
include assessiHent for students with learning disabilities*, and 
' such assessments may be performed by qualified program staff . > 

(15) Specialized tutoring for the learning disabled, includes tutoring 
uniquely designed to meet the needs of students with learning 
disabilities that is not otherwise- available through regular remedial 
programs. ? 
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APPENDIX B 



Proposed Budget Projection Format 
(All Figures tp. This Table) are Entirely Hypothetical) 
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Type of Disability 
PHYSICAL DISABILITY 

Vision Impaired 

Mobility Impaired 

Other Impairments 

COMMUNICATION DISABILITY 
Speech Impaired 
Hearing Impaired 
Other Jmpa'isrments ^ 

LEARNING DISABILITY 



Number o^" Student? 
Served (Unduplicated 
Headcount) 



350 

» /''4,0OO 
IjOOO 



500 
' 120 
530 

2,500 



J 



' Total Cost Per 
, D'isabiTity Group 



$ 500,000 
1,000,000 
450,000 



500,000 
500,000 
200,000 

750,000 



DEVELOPMENTAL DISABILITY 



TOTAL- 



1,000 
10,000 



800,000 



$4,700,000 



The term "other common services" means *the services listed in Appendix A 
that are common to all three segments, ext:ept'| those listed separately on 
this form. 

The totals in columns 3 and 7 must be identical since they both reflect 
the total cost of operating- programs for students with disabilities, 
even though they are derived in different ways. In column 3', costs for 
administration and expenditures from the contingency fund must be distrib- 
uted aci^^s dtpability. categojii^s. The total in columns 3 and t repre- 
sents the total cost of operating the program,, and revenue from other 
source's must be subtracted to determine the State allocation. 

•■ ; ■ 
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' * APPENblX c 

CATEGORIES AND SUBCATEGORIES OF DISABILITIES 

Disabilities - For State funding purposes, the following categories and 
subcategories of disabilities shall be used: 

' • ■ 

(1) Physical Disability Disability attributable tp (a) vision, 

(b) mobility. , (c) orthopedic > or (d) other functional impairment^ 
to the exteni^ ttiat the impairment necessitates jirbcurement of 
supportive services or programs ^o provide access to the educa- 
tional process. ^ * ' 

(2) Communication Disability - Disability attributable to (a) 
speech , or (b) hearing impairment, to the extent that the 
impairment necessitates procurement of supportive services or 

, ^programs to provide access to the educational process. 

(3) Learning Disability - Specific learning disabilities are disorders 
in which the individual's ability to process langua.ge, read, 
spelfl, and/or calciilate is significantly below expectancy as 
measured by an appropriate professional or a^gency despite 
conventional instruction, adeguate i^telligence^ and sociocul-^ 
tural opportiuiity. Specific learning disabilities Included 

^dyslexia, dyscalculia, dysgraphia, agnosia, and dysphasia « 
Limitations caused by specific learning disabilities must 
impede access to the educational process in order to be cdnsid*- 
ered a disabij.ity. 

* * 

Source: Statewide Task Force, 1979 , pp. 3-A. 
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REPORT OF THE STATEWIDE TASK fORCE ON 
SERVICES TO STUDENTS WITH DISABILITIES 



AUGUST 22, 1979 



CALIFORNIA POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION COMMISSION 
1020 12th STREEt 
SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 95814 



REPORT OF THE STATEWIDE TASK FORCE ON 
SERVICESl'O STUDENTS WITH DISABILITIES 



INTRODUCTION / 

In the past few years, both the* California Legislature an4 the fed- 
eral government have passed laws regarding the provision of post- 
secondary educational services to persons with disabilities. In 
1976, the Governor signed AB 7^^ (Lantennan, Chapjter 275, Statutes of 
1976) into law, which provided special funding for services to . 
students sjith disabilities in the California Community Colleges, AB 
77 states that, "This act is intended to enhance opportuxxities within 
community colleges for handicapped students, but not to limit such 
students as to the type of po^tsecondary institution, if any, they 
attend> . ^ ' ' 

Also, in 1976, the Legislatures adopted Assembly Concurrent Resolu- 
tion .201, \fhich defected the three public segments of California 
pbstsocondary education to . . prepare a plan that will provide 
for addressing and overcoming, by 1980, the underrepresentation of 
handicapped -students in the make-up of the student bodies of in-^ 
sti^utions of public higher education." The California Postsecond- 
ary Education Cgntaission was to integrate theseAplans and transmit 
them to the Legislature and Governor with tontments. The resulting ' 
document, entitled A StatVpiah for Increasing the Representation of 
Students with Disabilities xn Public Higher Education was adopted oyy 
-the Commission in June 1978 and transmitted to the Governor and the ^ 
Legislature. To date, the Legislature has not provided funding 
specifically to implement the provisions of ACR 201. 
•\ ^ - . . ^ • • ■ ♦ 

Then in ^ay 1977 ; the federal government adopted regulations to 
implement Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973 (29 U.S.C, 
794). The Act provides that: 

... no otherwise qualified handicapped person, shall, on 
the basis of handicap, be e::cluded from participation in, 
be deniied benefits of, or othe3;wise be subjected to - 
discrimination under any program or activity which 
receives or benefits from federal fix^nciaX assistance. 



Whi 
\)th 



While the federal 504 regulations are extensive and cover, among 

ther t^hings, a broad range of postsecondary education services, tlie 
federal government, to date, has not allocated fxinds to institutions 
of higher educa.tion to implement the regulations. 



Given both the federal regulations and the pre-existing State poli-, 
cies regarding services '^to postsecondary education students with 
disabilities, in June 1979, both houses of the Legislature, with the 
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support of the Departa^nt of Finaace, approved the following as 
supplexaexxtal budget language: ^ , . ' 

: f . 
The California Postsecondary Education Coomission shall 
convene a Task Force isade up of the Departaent of F i na n ce , 
Department of . -Rehabilitation, University of California^ 
California State University and Colleges, and California 
Conmmity Colleges, including handicapped persons and 
other interested groups, to develop and uBplenient a cottnon 
set of policy guidelines for disabled wstudent educational 
service programs. Such guidelines shall be based upon (1) 
utilization of. coonon definitions for disabilities and 
reasonable levels of educational service and (2) tE^ 
number of verified disabled stti^ents by campus, the types 
and costs of services to be provided. ' ' 

The Task Force shall report 'to the Legislative Budget 
Connittees and the Department of Finance-: (1) by Sep- 
tember 1, 1979, on the number of student^ to be served in 
each segment in 1979-*80 at $465 per student and (2) by 
December 1, 1979, with the final report. The \Department of 
Finance shall use the recommendations contained in the 
final report as the basis for budgeting for disabled 
students in 1980-81. • ' ' 

It was decided that in order to have ^11 the policies and services in 
place for students with disabilities by Fall 1979, the Ta^k Force 
should finish its work and mak^ its final report to the Legislature 
by September 1, 1979. This is particularly important in light of the 
fact that the State Department of Rehabilitation Iw^s taken the 
position that such services as interpreters for dear students and 
readers for blind students must be provided by educational 
institutions as of July I, 1980, and not by the Department of 
Rehabilitation. (See Appendix A for the text of the Department's 
policy statement.) . ' 

The report which fbllows is the result of the work of this Task Force 
and is intended to provide a common set of policy guidelines for the 
provision of services to students with disabilities in each of the 
public segments of California postsecondary education. 

STATEWIDE OBJECTIVE: INTEGRATIOM ' 

The Task Force believes that the objective of all statewide and seg- 
mental planning to provide educational and supportive services to 
students with disabilities should be to integrate or "mainstream" 
"the student into the general campus programs and activities as far 
and as quickly as possible. The ability of the student to function 
independently in the educational environment is the ultimate goal. 



DEI^INITIONS 

- ■ • 

'^Si the purposes of this report, the following definitions are 
adopted: * 

Camous • Any California Community College, any campus of the Cali* 
fomia St^te University and Colleges, or any campus of the University 
of California. 

Systemwide Administration • The Office of the Chancellor of the 
California Community Colleges, the Office of the Chancellor of the 
California State University Colleges, amd the Office of the 

President of the University of California.. 

Stujkent A petson is > student as defined by the public postsec- 
ondary institution in which he or she is enrolled. 



Student with a Disability • For general statistical purposes, cam- 
puses should use the following: 

• . . any person who (1) has a physical or mental impair- 
ment which substantially limits one or more major life ac- 
tivities; (2) has a record of such an impairment; or C3) is 
ragarded as having such an iinpainnent (Federal Rules and 
Regulations to implement section 504 of the Rehabilitation 
Act of 1973; 42 C.F.R. , 84.3, Definitions). 

A qiialified handicapped person with respect to postsecondary 
education^ervices is defined in the same federal regulations as: * 

. . . a handicapped person who meet% the academic and 
' technical standards requisite to admission or^ 
participation in /the recipient's educational program or 

activity.' * 

/ . ^ . . 

Disabilities - For State funding purposes, the following categories 
and subcategories of disabilities shall be used: 

(1) Physical - Disability - ^Disability attributable to (a) 
vision, (b) mobility , (c) orthopedic , or (d) other 
f^^nctional impairment, to the extent that the impairment 

^^necessitates procurement of . supportive services or 
programs to provide acce^ss to the educational process. 

(2) Communication Disability - Disability attributable to (a) 
speech, oi: (b) hea^ng impairment, . to the extent that the 
impairment necessitfates procurement of suppoftive services 
or programs to provide access to the educational process. 
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C3) . Learning Disability - Specific learirLng disabilities are 
disorders in whidi the individiul's ability to process 
language, read, spell, and/or calculate is significantly 
below expectancy as measured by "^an appropriate 
professional or agency despite conventional iixstruction, 
adequate intelligence, and sociocultural opportunity. 
Specific learning disabilities include dyslexia, 
dyscalculia, dysgraphia, agnosia, and dysphasia. 
Limitations caused by specific learning disabilities must 
iopede access to the educatioital process in order to be 
considered a disability. 

VERIFICATIQnW DISABiatY 

State funding of supportive services and programs for, students with^ 
disabilities Shall depend upon the number of sttudents with profes- 
sionally verified disabilities' who are enrolled in each public 
segment and who request such services. A professionally verified 
physical, communication ot learning disability means a condition^ 
certified by a licensed physician, psychologist^ audiologist, speech 
pathologist, rehabilitation counselor, physical therapist, 
corrective therapist, or learning disability specialist. Where the 
nature and extent of the disability is obvious (e.g«, amputee^ blind, 
quadriplegic) , the coordinator of the disabled student services 
program may ^verify the disability. In those cases where the 
coordixiator is unable to verify the disability, the student shall 
either provide the verification documentation to the coordinator, or 
nijgn a release guaranteeing that the documentation, stat eme n t , or 
certification shall be made available to the college upon request to 
the appropriate professional o^agency. 

SUPPORTIVE SERVICES • • 

' ' ' • , ' * 

The following services for students with disabilities shall be con- 
sidered core services to *be provided by each campus, and shall be 
funded by the State. Availability of these services to any par- • 
ticular student may vary depending upon the nature of the ihdivid- 
uajL's verified disability. The use of such services by any student 
with a disability shall be entire3.y voluntary. Wherever feasible, 
these services should be integrated into the regular camptxs student 
services. ^ . 
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(1) Interpretet services / 

(2) Reader service:^ 

(3) N.otetaker services 

(4) Mobility assistance 

« ■ 

(5) Registration assia^tance 

(6) Priority enrollment 

(7) Speci-al parking 

(8) Facilitation of access to all programs 

(9) Access to special adaptive equipment 

(10) Referral to appropriate on- or off-campus resources, 
services, and agencies 

■ ^ 

(11) Arrangemeiats for specialised educational materials 

, (12) Establishment and maintenance of a list Of available 
readers, interpreters, notetakerSj mobility assistants, 
and attendants 

(13) Supplemental orientation as determined by individual needs 

(14) Test-taking arrangemeats 

Reader, interpreter, and notetaker services which allow students to 
complete the academic programs shall be provided as core services. 
Additional iserviccs may be offered and may be funded by the State 
based on the resources of each campus and the nature and needs of its 
disaoled student population. 

Attendants, individually prescribed devices, supportive services for • 
personal use, or other devices or services of a persapal nature shall 
not be provided. 

Students with disabilities needing the asi^istance of supportive 
services, including readers and interpreters, shall be inyolved in 
the selection process to determine the appropriateness of the 
services and to eousure that the level; of skills of any personne^^ 
under consideration is adequate. 



Each systemwide administration shall ensure that' the provision of 
services has been appropriately verified. ' 



COSTS OF SUPPORTIVE SERVICES 

Since the provision of services to students with disabilities has * 
been funded by the State primarily in only the California Community ^ ^ 

Colleges, and since it is not known'whether the costs associated with » 
such services vary by segment, depending upon such things as the 
class level of the student and the nature of the acadMiic program in 
which he or she is enrolled, dati need to be collected to provide a 
clearer indication of the actual costs ior ^supportive services in 
each segment. 

Accordingly, each systemwide ad?iinistratioh shall report by November 
1979 to the Department of Finance on (1) the estimated number of 
verified disabled students served (by disability category and sub- 
category) , (2) the estimated annual costs ^of the core supportive 
services, and X3) the estimated ajuu^fx costs of the basic 
administrative services for these programs. These estimates shall 
be revised during the budget process based upon the actiial number of 
verified disabled students served in each segment and upon the actual 
costs inciasrred during the first term o^ the 1979-80 acadmeic year. 
Thereafter, such reports shall be part of the regular budget process. 

^If the actual costs for providing these core services and basic 
administrative services exceed the $465 per student allocated to a 
particular segment in the 1979-80 Budget Act, a supplemental 
appropriation shall be allocated to that segment's systemwide ^ 
administration to provide core and basic administrative Services 
during the remainder of the 1979-80 fiscal year, so that no student 
with a 'disability will be denied appropriate services during that 
period due to lack of funds. 

After the 1979-80 budget year, refinements in the reporting process 
may be made as necessary, after consultation and agreement betf^een 
the Department of Finance and the systemwide administrations. 

State funds for services for students with disabilities shall be 
specifically restricted to use . for that purpose. Guidelines shall be 
developed by each systemwide administration to ensure compliance 
with this restriction. 

« ACCOUNTABILITY/ADMINISTRATION " t 

. i 

The Task Force belieyes that tbfi following accountability mechanisms 
should be instituted (if not already present) i;n (each segment: 

Systemwide Coordinator - There should be oneJE^person or office within 
the systemwide administration responsible for the systemwide 
planning, development, and coordination of all programs and services 
for students with disabilities. 
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Campus . Coordinator - There should be one person or offic? on the ^ 
campus with the responsibility for planning, developing, and 
coordinating all campus programs and services for students with 
disabilities. The role of the Campus Coordinator's office should be 
to encourage independence and self-reliance on the part of the 
student, while at the same time helping the student evaluate his or 
her needs for support services. 

Systemvide Advisory Committee • This committee should be advisory to 
and recognized by the chief administrative officer of each segment. 
The committee should have substantial . representation of sta^ents, 
faculty, and staff who are representative of as wide a variety of 
disabilities as possible. The committee may also include 
representatives of appropriate commimity or State agencies, consiimer 
groups, and any other appropriate organizations oj: indivi4uals. 
Functions of the Systemwide^ Advisory Committee shQiild include: 
assisting in the implementation and evaluation of programs for 
services to students with disabilities ; developing proposals as 
necessary for the revision of systemwide policies for students with 
disabilities; and advising the systemwide administration on the 
deeds and , concerns of students with disabilities. 

Campus Advisory Committee - This committee "should be advisory to and 
Recognized by the chief administrative ^ffi^er of the campus*. The 
committee should have substantial reptesentation of students ^ 
faculty, and .staff who are representative of as wide a variety of 
disabilities as possible. ■ The committee may also include 
representatives of appropriate community or State agencies, consumer 
groups, and any other appropriate organizations or individuals. 
Functions of tiie Campus Advisory Committee should include: 
assisting in the evaluation of current campus policies and 
procedures relating to students with disabilities; developing plans 
relating to program;5 and services for students with disabilities; 
setting priorities ,Vjieveloping timelines, and assisting in the es- 
timation of costs associated with supportive services. 

EVALUATIONS . ^ 

Campus Evaluations - Each campus shall conduct an annual evaluation 
of its programs and services for students with disabilities which 
shall include thtf number of students served, services provided, and 
the costs of those services. These evaluations shall be submitted to, 
the systemwide administration on an annual basis. 

Systemwide Evaluations - In addition to the one-time, cost-of- 
services report to the Department of Finance (November 1, 1979), each 
systemwide administration, should prepare, every oth.er year, a 
^ narrative evaluation of how well their campuses are meeting the needs 



of studcmts with disabilities, the problems tsncouatered (whether 
progrannmtic or budgetary) » -and the steps to be taken to resolve the 
problems* These segmental evaltxatioas are to come to' the California. 
Postsecondary Education Commission on a biennial basis, with the 
first such evaluation due August 1^ 1980 , 



GRIEVANCE PROCEDURE 

Each systemwide admixiistration should ensure that the grievance 
procedures in operation <fn each of its- campuses are sufficient to 
meet the needs and concerns of students with disabilities. 
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»bft€t: POLICY STATE'tHNT • POST SECONDARY EDUCATION - REVISED 



The Deprartaent of Rehabilitation recognirfes that it shares respcn- 
sibilixy with educational systems as a provider of needbd services 
to persons with disabilities. The concerns and goals of education . 
and those of vocational rehabilitation are clearly compatible and 
every effort will be made to effectively and efficiently' coordinate 
available services. - . 

The Departrisnt is committed to maintaining close coordination with 
educational systems to assume \that no eligible t^/?rscn with a Jis- 
ability becomes the casualty of what may appear oto be conflicting 
responsibilities. 

In accordance with Section 304 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973, 
ACR 201 of 1976 and Chapter 273, Statutes of 1976 CA3 77), Depart- 
ment of Rehabilitation clients are ^entitled to receive supplemental 
services from the educational system on an equaT basis with all 
other disaoiea ^tuoents. ' ' \v 

Examples cf '^supplemental services'* that, are the responsibility of 
^hc educational system arel^ - * 

1. I*4rerprctcr ser»/ices for the deaf and reader and note 
taker* service for the blind reliated to educational 
programs 



On •campus ^mobility assistance 
On-camiDus transoortation . 



These services arc in a^dditibn to other responsibilities oi the • 
.educational . system to accomplish complete program and service 
accessibility, including redesign or equipment reassignment of 
programs or 'activities to accessible buildings, and removal of 
architectural and communication barriers . 



Judy Agan « -2- :/ ^"'Af^^S'io'. 'i^': 



We understand that the UC and CSUC systenCs may need tii^^ to assune 
their responsibilities for disabled students who are DR clients.. 
Therefore, the Department of Rehabilitation agrees to continue to 
pay for supplemental services for its clients through fiscal year 
1979-80. After June 30, 1330, UC and CSUC should assume all costs 
for supiPleaental services , to all disabled students- to parallel the 
services rencieretl oy tiije community college system. 



Th^ Department of Rehabilitation will continue to provide It? 
tional services to disabled students Vho are its clients^ .Exs 



tradi 
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of such services are: 



Medical/psychiatric evaluation of disability 

2. Physical, psychiatric or speech therapy 

3. Individxxal diagnostic testing ^ 

4. Vocational rehab^itation counseling • \^ 

5. Costs of off -campus transportation . 

6. Maintenance (supplemental Rehabilitation expense) 

7. Mobility instruction- 

- 8. Pros'thetic/orthotic maintenance and repair 

9," Reader service for the blind and interpreter, sen'ile 
for the deaf other than for educational programs 

"• ■ ' . ■ ' 

10. Job placement services 

11. Paynent ot college fees Crejistration , boqks, supplies, 
etc.) 

We strongly recommend, that 'each college and university^ 
advisory comr4ttee concerning services to disabled studenrfT^'^ch 
an advisory committee should include a majority of disabled pers^ons 
and should recommend guidelines and objectives to ensure full 
accessibility and monitor and evaluate the delivery of services^ 
to disableu students. 

Further, we strongly recommend each educational system assign a 
f!ill-time staff member to assist campus^es in developing their 
pYogr^am^of service? to disabled stCidents. 

. ^ 'EDVJii^B V. ROBERTS 
Director 
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